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A Book for Every Bank’s 


New Business 
Manager 


: ORE Business for Your Bank” is a 

pocket-size Manual of Bank Devel- 
opment reflecting the study, experience, 
and up-to-date information of this entire 
organization. 


It offers and explains our services, 
but nearly every paragraph is in itself a 
service to the new business executive of 
any bank or trust company. 


Copies on Request 


The 


Bankers Service Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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FREE to BANKERS 


You want bigger deposits—/less expense. This 
Book tells how! FREE with coupon below. 


“2500 Accounts in 30 Days” 


—won by Addressograph of First National- 
Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


“Saves Several Clerks 


—addressing statements and other bank 
forms,”’ reports ‘‘First National,’’ Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FREE Trial Convinces 


—that this $57.50 Addressograph increases 
deposits and saves expense. 


Mail Coupon or Telephone 


Nearest office. See phone book. Offices 
in 46 cities. 


ite 


908 Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London 


Canada: 60 Front St. 
Toronto 


Ribbon Print 
Hand, Foot or 
Motor Machines 


FREE 
—with coupon 


Easily Operated by ‘‘Mailing Lists 
Anyone. FREE —— that Pay.” 
TRIAL PROVES IT! 
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EXCHANGE and Collection Cage show- 
ing Art Metal Filing Devices below counter 
and Omnibus. Note circular counter with 
various cash and item drawers. 


ART METAL Equipped Statement Cage 
Showing Currency Guards in open position, 
Automatic Tilting Basket in rear cage, 
bartition. 


GENERAL view of Lobby showing stairway 
to Safety Deposit Department. 


Interior of Frost National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 
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Looking Over the Field, Foreign and 


@ Kadel Herbert id _Kadel Herbert 


Even the Sinn Fein had a bank 
(1)—in Dublin, Ireland 


Target practice (2) om Governors 
Island where army officers are 
teaching the bank men of New 
York the well known bandit-cure 


In Singapore, India (3), where East 
meets West, money changing is a 
quite essential trade. The 
Chinese, who are experts at it, 
work at their little benches on 


the street corner 


The street booth bank (4) in parks 

and traffic centers is Berlin’s inno- 

vation. It cashes travelers’ checks 
and exchanges money 


This model (5) is intended to show 

@) how the vaults in the new Federal 
Reserve Bank building in New York 

Gilt are put together with expanded steel 
and concrete (see story page 30) 


The Paris Branch, Place Vendome 
(6) of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


Kadel Herbert 
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The Picture the Whole Banking 


How Education Is Helping to Broaden the Vision of All 


Bank Men and Give Them a True Perspective of Their Jobs 


AVE banks 
bankers? 

Is the average bank employee a 
squirrel in the cage of his particular 
department, whirling busily round and 
round, but shut away from knowledge 
of other departments and of broad 
banking principles? 

Are even the officers in large banking 
organizations working in this squirrel- 
in-the-cage way? 

Has banking been cut up into so 
many specialties that few bank men 
have an executive grasp of the whole 
of it? 

“There are not twenty-five real 
bankers in New York City—and you 
will find most of those with the private 
banking concerns like Morgan.” 

That bomb-shell statement, made to 
the writer by an_ extension-course 
teacher to emphasize his contention 
that specialization is swallowing up 
banking, seemed to call for investiga- 
tion. 

Happily, things were found not as 
bad as this gentleman thinks. His is 
the type of mind that sees large and 
overemphasizes—a very useful men- 
tality, in moderation. Specialization 
has come into banking, and is working 
great changes. But bank men know it, 
and ‘all over the country they are 
taking steps to overcome its narrowing 
tendencies. Not by fighting specializa- 
tion, which is here to stay, but by 
growing up to it, mastering through 
study the principles of banking which 
are not nowadays as readily acquired 
in everyday bank work as they were 
before specialization began. 

All over the country, thousands of 
bank men are seeking the big 
Why of a bank’s existence —its 


outgrown our 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


NEXT MONTH 


“The Farmers’ 
Grievances” 


—an interview with Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 


By 
Clinton W. Gilbert 


Author of 
**Mirrors of Washington’”’ 


time he rose to a subordinate executive 
position. But with expansion, bank- 
ing has become highly specialized and 
exceedingly complex. The young man 
nowadays goes in a certain department 
and learns its routine, but he may know 
little about other departments, much 
less the broad principles that hold 
them alltogether. The larger the bank, 
the more this is so. In the biggest 
metropolitan banks even executive 
officers are now highly specialized, 
working in their water-tight compart- 
ments of foreign exchange, fiduciary 
business or whatever it may be. 
Somebody must understand the 
organization as a whole. Before the 
war, bank executives realized that 
there was a dangerous shortage of 
men who understood the principles of 
banking well enough to step up on 


the quarter-deck. <A vivid spotlight 
was thrown on this situation when 
experienced bank employees’ were 
drafted, and had to be replaced by 
young men and women with little if 
any business experience or training. 
Bankers realized that something must 
be done to give the broad view of 
finance to men who had never had it, 
and restore that view to those who 
have lost it in specialization. Classes 
were organized in some banks to study 
the principles of banking. In other 
banks, groups of employees got to- 
gether for study, and in still other cases 
individuals began studying extension 
or correspondence courses, a number 
of which have been made available the 
past few years by institutions that offer 
mail courses. 

More than twenty years ago, a 
number of bank clerks in Louisville and 
Buffalo petitioned the American Bank- 
ers Association, asking that educa- 
tional facilities like those of the 
Institute of Bankers in England, be 
made available to bank workers in this 
country. Discussion brought out the 
fact that senior bank employees pro- 
moted to junior official positions were 
often unprepared for the transfer from 
routine to executive work. The larger 
banks had entered the era of specializa- 
tion. In the fall of 1900, the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks was organized 
and incorporated, with $10,000 to 
cover first year expenses. Local organ- 
izations, known as chapters, were 
formed throughout the largest cities, 
and study began. In 1907, the 
organization became the American 
Institute of Banking. 

From the beginning, its story 


relation to the community it 
serves, and the business world, 
and the way it is organized 
and run to render service. 
Not so many years ago, a 
young man who got a job ina 
bank could see practically all 
of its wheels go around. If 
he were ambitious, he could 
be an all-around banker learn- 
ing through experience, by the 


A successful banker is composed of 
about one-fifth accountant, 
lawyer, three-fifths political economist, 
and four-fifths gentleman and scholar— 
total ten-fifths—double size. 
smaller person may be a pawnbroker or 
a promoter, but not a banker. 


—George E. Allen. 


two-fifths 


Any 


has been one of expansion to 
meet the educational needs of 
the expanding bank facilities 
of the country. As special- 
ization has passed from the 
largest banks downward, the 
Institute has furnished courses 
for the student who wanted to 
master fundamental banking 
principles, as well as the one 
who desired to improve him- 


self in a specialty. Courses 
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have been planned for everybody 
in the bank, from messenger to 
president. The war increased so 
greatly the demand for A. I. B. 
schooling that courses were further 
inproved and extended. They now 
cover elementary banking, com- 
mercial law, negotiable instruments, 
standard economics, standard bank- 
ing. The Institute has now more 
than one hundred chapters and a 
membership exceeding 50,000. Most 
of its students have the advantage 
of actually going to school at one 
of the local chapters, and studying 
under trained ‘instructors. The 
courses give the students not only 
a scientific grasp of banking finance 
and economics, but also a training in 
the administration of the chapters 
which is directly applicable to banking 
administration. Besides banking funda- 
mentals, the courses are also planned 
to bring out the economist and gentle- 
man in “Uncle George” Allen’s famous 
formula for a banker, printed at the 
head of this article— Mr. Allen was for 
years educational director of the 
Institute, and has just lately retired. 
For students in towns too small to 
support a local chapter, there is a 
correspondence chapter which makes 
it possible for them to study as indi- 
viduals anywhere, mailing in their 
lesson papers for review and correction. 
“When a young fellow lands a bank 
job,” said Richard W. Hill, secretary of 
the Institute, “for a while it is likely 
to be just a job, punching keys or 
pushing a pen, with pay day the most 
interesting thing about it. But by and 
by he learns that more money can be 
put into the pay envelope if he is 
willing to go back to school. He 
selects a study course, but is probably 
guided by the How rather than the 
Why in making his choice. The most 
practical thing, he reasons, is to learn 
something that will make him more 
efficient at his present job. So he 
tackles accounting, say, to become a 
better bookkeeper. This often adds 
money to his pay envelope in a few 
months, and at that particular time in 


| 


Lecture hall, club and committee rooms of the New 


York Chapter of the A. I. B. 


his banking experience it may be just 
the thing to do, giving him knowledge 
that will be useful all his life. But 
unless he goes on and attacks the 
broad principles of banking later, such 
studies really lock him tighter in his 
squirrel cage. By the time he has 
reached a cashier’s position, he should 
realize that all banking is his specialty, 
and study general principles. Mastery 
of principles will often enable him to 
step from the familiar job into an 
entirely unfamiliar department of the 
bank, and quickly master its routine. 
For details largely take care of them- 
selves when one knows principles. 

“In a certain bank, there was a 
back-office clerk whose work was 
largely mechanical. A new man was 
needed in the loan-and-discount cage. 
“Why don’t you try for that job?’ this 
clerk was asked. ‘It pays more money 
than you are getting now.’ Feeling 
that he knew little of loans and dis- 
counts, he hesitated, and someone else 
got the promotion. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he joined an Institute class 
and began studying banking principles, 
and within six months not only took 
charge of loans and discounts, but 
found, with his new grasp of principles, 
that the routine was more or less 
‘pie.’ 

“What are these magical banking 
principles?” asked the writer. 

“The basic, bottommost things to 
which a man thinks back in planning or 
doing his daily work, making decisions, 


watching the course of affairs that 

affect banking. First of all, why a 

bank exists, and the things it does 

for the community. Second, the 
tools with which it does these 
things, such as money, checks, notes. 
clearing and collection machinery — 
and also the reasons for doing them 
in particular ways that have been 
found best by experience. Then. 
the bank’s relations with and re- 
sponsibilities to other banks and the 
national scheme of banking —in this 
country the Federal Reserve system. 

That leads to the international 

viewpoint, the bank’s relations to 
world finance and trade. Finally, the 
character and personality that must go 
with the mastery of fundamentals in 
successful banking—but these do not 
really come last, because from the 
beginning a student of banking prin- 
ciples learns that he is working by 
business laws that can no more be 
broken than natural laws.” 

Mere ability to learn facts, he added. 
is of little value without a groundwork 
of principles to which one can think 
back. Without the principles of bank- 
ing, indeed, facts may often be deceiv- 
ing. Ten years ago a bank man might 
have learned by heart the reserve 
requirements of the old National Bank 
act, and they would have been useful. 
Today, as facts, that knowledge is 
almost useless. But if he had fully 
mastered the principles of a reserve. 
its reasons, its Why, he would have 
understood the new Federal Reserve 
act as soon as he got a copy to read. 
and interpreted its bearing on his own 
work. 

In twenty-odd years, the Institute’s 
study courses have been an influence 
upon men now prominent in banking 
affairs—an influence which they are 
glad to acknowledge. Chairman David 
C. Wills of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland. is a graduate of the Institute 
and has been associated with it from 
its earliest days. John H. Puelicher, 
newly elected president of the American 
Bankers Association, was a discount 
clerk when the Institute started. 
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handicapped by a limited education. 
Through it he got education and 
friendships and today is president of 
the Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwau- 
kee. Rudolf S. Hecht was one of the 
first ten men in the United States to 
pass the Institute’s examination in 
practical banking, economics and law 
—he is now president of the Hibernian 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 
Other early students were Harry V. 
Haynes, now president of the Farmers 
and Mechanics National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; Dwight M. Armstrong, 
president of the Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Memphis; Raymond B. 
Cox, president Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, Boston. 

Courses in banking principles are 
also offered by various private educa- 
tional institutions. There is some 
difference in the lessons and methods 
of teaching. No two educators teach 
in the same way, and each teacher 
naturally thinks his way is best—and 
it generally is for him, because it is an 
expression of his personality. All these 
courses are good —at least all that the 
writer has examined. Some cost more 
than others, but all have their students 
and endorsers among bank executives. 

The interesting thing about them all 
is to see, through some of the teachers’ 
eyes, what bank men are doing with 
this extension education in bank 
principles. 

In a certain bank two men were 
studying the first lesson in a certain 
course. Concealed in this lesson is a 
teacher’s trick. It deals with things so 
simple that even the office boy in a 
bank is supposed to know 
them. But nine students in 
ten give wrong answers to the 
questions asked, and thus 
realize at the outset that they 
have a good deal to learn—an 
excellent frame of mind for 
any student. One of these 
questions was: 

“What reasons would you 
give a prospective customer 


for becoming a depositor in this bank?”’ 

The first man in the bank we are 
speaking of had been there twenty-two 
years, and had worked in every depart- 
ment. His answer was decidedly 
sketchy — he would tell the prospective 
depositor that the bank was very old. 
Also, that it was “‘at present in sound 
condition” —a statement likely to 
make any prospective depositor appre- 
hensive about the future! 

The other fellow had been with that 
bank only three years, and was seri- 
ously thinking of getting out. The 
officers knew that he was on the payroll, 
but nothing more about him, and his 
work was a daily routine grind, with 
little chance to learn anything and 
apparently no chance to rise. His 
answer to this particular question was 
a 500-word summary of every induce- 
ment -the bank had to offer a new 
depositor. Not simply its age, but the 
financial storms it had passed through; 
the high business character of its 
directorate as well as its solidity; its 
various service departments and wide- 
spread connections throughout the 
world. This student got his chance 
through his lesson papers, for they 
showed ability to grasp broad finan- 
cial principles and showed an interest 
in them. 

His progress was reported to the 
bank’s officers. 

One of the first effects of study is 
that students begin watching financial 
and commercial news more closely for 
things important in banking. This was 
illustrated by an amusing incident in a 
bank where ten or twelve employees 
were studying banking principles and 
holding discussions. 


Seven 


A controversy arose over ‘‘What 
kinds of money are legal tender?”’ 

Bank officers have often had to 
answer that question for depositors 
the past few years ‘because in many 
transactions, particularly real estate 
deals, the offer of legal tender money 
by one party and its refusal by the 
other party, gives grounds for a law- 
suit, which the offering party will win 
if it is decided upon the kind of pay- 
ment offered, while the refusor would 
win if other than legal tender had been 
offered—even a certified check. De- 
positors generally come into the bank 
saying, “I don’t know what legal 
tender is, but I want $5,000 of it,” 
and should a bank officer give them 
currency which is not legal tender, 
leading to the loss of a lawsuit, the 
damage to that bank’s reputation can 
be imagined. 

The president of this bank, listening 
to the employees’ discussion, was 
horrified when he heard one of his key 
men declare that gold certificates are 
legal tender. This employee had been 
handling money for years, never sus- 
pecting how many different kinds of 
money there are. Study of banking 
principles led him to watch financial 
news. Nine months betore, Congress 
had made gold certificates legal tender. 
To the subordinate, studying banking 
principles, that was important news, 
but his boss, absorbed in detail, had 
overlooked it. 

“Let’s assume thut | am a young 
fellow who has lately gone into a 
bank,” suggested the writer to a 
teacher. ‘They set me keeping books 
or handling checks. | don’t seem to 
be getting anywhere. and yet I’m in- 
terested in banking. How can 
I better myself by study? 
What do you advise?” 

“Shortly after the war,” re- 
plied the teacher, “a young 
soldier came home from France. 
Before enlisting, he had been 
in the credit department of 
a New York bank where his 
work was largely routine. 
When he came home he went 


And the Chicago chapter in action and 
in recreation —a class in banking law 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“Short Method” Analysis in Practice 


A Philadelphia Bank Finds It a Valuable Aid in Determining 
Costs, Maintaining Profitable Balances and Extending Credit 


T IS customary for the careful and 
progressive banker to insist, when 
extending credit, that the manu- 
facturer or merchant with whom he is 
dealing has a thorough understanding 
of his business; that his 
books are well kept; and 
that he has a system of 
records and accounts 
which will show him his 
costs of doing business. 
It is very necessary that 
the cost of furnishing any 
service be known, whether 
it be the manufacturing of 
an article or the selling of 
it. It is just as necessary 
for a bank to know the costs 
of handling an account as 
well as the costs of investing 
its funds. 
Service rendered by the 
banker is, perhaps, a little 
more intangible than that per- 
formed by the manufacturer or 
the merchant and since this is 
so, the fact that it, too, has its 
definite costs is often overlooked. 
It is strange that the banker 
who requires his borrowers to know 
what each phase of their business is 
costing them, will carry accounts which 
are netting him a_ substantial loss 
every year, and for no other reason 
than the fact that he has never taken 
the time to investigate the cost of 
carrying an account with the varying 
conditions under which accounts are 
handled. He is penalizing the good 
accounts in order that the poor accounts 
may have the same class of service for 
which there is no commensurate return. 
The unfairness of this can easily be 
seen from a moment’s reflection. The 
fact that each account should stand on 
its own merits will be readily conceded 
by the majority of bankers. There 
are special reasons, such as connections 
with other accounts or departments, 
prospects of increased balances, adver- 
tising value,etc., that may apply toa par- 
ticular account to make it an exception. 
It seems that the principal reason 
for not having a practical analysis 
system is the thought that the results 
will not warrant the time and expense 
involved in doing the work, or that it 
will lose the good will of the bank’s 
customers. Our experience has shown 
that this is not the case. We have been 
amply repaid for the little time and 
effort required to analyze our accounts 
thoroughly, and the customer whose 
balance is not sufficient to cover the 


By LEWIS VAN COURT 
Assistant Treasurer 
Central Trust and Savings Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fig. 1. 


The Interest Slip—front side and reverse 


cost of handling his account very 
seldom objects to paying the difference. 

We will endeavor to describe an 
analysis system which can be used 
profitably and easily by the smaller 
banks as well as the larger ones. We 
will also show the practical application 
of it and—what is perhaps most im- 
portant—the results obtained. 

The institution with which the 
writer is connected commenced analyz- 
ing its commercial department ac- 
counts in 1911 because we felt that 
only by an analysis could we detect 
and prevent losses. 

In addition it has been a valuable 
aid in extending credit, by giving us 
not only the comparative value of each 
account, but an accurate history of the 
account over a lengthy period. For 
instance: Does the balance fluctuate 
more than we think it should? Does 
the average balance compare favorably 
or not with the average loans and is the 
activity increasing or diminishing and, 
of course, are we making or losing 
money on the account and how much? 

The method of analysis which we 
have been using since 1919 is explained 
in a little booklet issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
entitled “Analysis of Depositors’ Ac- 
counts—Short Method.” It is this 
method, its use and the results obtained 


from its use that we wish to explain. 
In order to apply this method there 

are four general factors which must be 

considered and ascertained: 

The amount of the depositor’s 
balance that can be 
loaned or invested. 

The amount of income 
that such a balance when 
loaned produces at the 

average net rate on loans 
and investments. 

The amounts of all dis- 
bursements directly trace- 
able to the account and— 

The amount of the bank’s 
general expense that should 
be equitably apportioned to 

. the account. 

We will take these in order: 

The amount of balance that 

can be loaned or invested, we 

get from our interest slips. 

(See Fig. 1.) Interest is com- 

puted quarterly and so we make 

our analysis period coincide. 

These slips provide space for 

three months’ credit balances. 

They also allow for three months’ 

debit balances or totals in transit. 
Most banks, in figuring outstandings, 
use a four or more column form and 
distribute the amounts between the 
different columns according to days 
outstanding. However, we use calcu- 
lating machines, which find the total 
outstanding for one day much quicker, 
just as accurately and with considerable 
saving of stationery. The average daily 
outstanding deducted from the average 
daily ledger balance, of course, leaves 
us a net or loanable balance and is the 
first factor. 

In determining the amount of in- 
come that such a balance when loaned 
or invested produces at the average 
net rate on loans and investments, the 
point is to get the average net rate, 
and as our books are closed quarterly, 
we take the business of a quarter as a 
basis. We average all our assets for 
the quarter, and this figure divided into 
the total gross income as shown by the 
books gives us an average annual rale 
of 4.408 on all assets, or 1.102 for the 
quarter. This figure may seem low. 
but it must be remembered that it 
includes all assets, and not earning 
assets only. 

The amounts of all disbursements 
directly traceable to the account will 
include such items as the cost of special 
check books, collections, and interest 
on the account. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


ment. To this must be added the 
proportion of transit and loan de- 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSE—COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Nine 
mount of general expense 
The h id b 8 ‘tabl P DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSE TO DEPARTMENTS 
which s ou e equita y appor- GENERAL EXPENSES: COMMER- SAVINGS TRANSIT LOANS TITLE & SAFE BLDG. TOTAL 
the $12,212.01 $4,536.00 $1.536.00 $2,424.00 $5,945.00 $583.00 $2,358.00 $29,594.01 
“mployees........ 12,212. ,036. .536. 2,424. 2,35) 

of the four factors Officers... °757.20 652.73 221.03 3,054.00 ....... 3.72 339.32 6,108.00 
The accompanying schedule (Fig. 2) $13,969.21 $5,188.73 $1,757.03 $5,478.00 $5,945.00 $666.72 $2,697.32 $35,702.01 
shows how we distribute our gen- - | Advertising......... 504.14 
eral expenses over the various Misc. Gen'l Expense. 1, 142.48 44098 2°875.04 

i Stationery........ 3,783.08 1,405.18 477.37 1,483.44 1,609.91 180.62... 8,939.60 
departments. The proportions 191.37 7100 ....... 75. 420.50 
suit the individual needs. It will Total Gen’l Exp... .. $20,252.74 $7,522.65 $2,376.88 $7,477.47 $8,620.61 $957.51 $4,061.34 $51,269.20 
be seen that this gives us a total of 

$20,252.74 general expenses appli- Proportionate Cost Loan eee 1257.25 5 


hich th Salaries: ACTIVITY SIZE NUMBER TOTALS 
partment exp 585.74 585.73 585.7 1.757.20 
mercial department necessitates. Advertising 1 184.58 1,184.58 
This gives us a total of $26,347.25 Books and Stationery 1,261.02 3,783.08 
and is the analysis expense for the 191. 191.37 
fourth factor, $13,836.07 $4,842.98 $7,668.20 $26,347.25 
In order to distribute this analy- 


sis expense of $26,347.25 fairly to 
each commercial department ac- 
count it must be divided according to: 


2nd. .. Size of accounts. 
3rd... .Number of accounts. 


In this distribution no exact basis is 
possible. The accompanying schedule 
shows how the actual distribution of 
our analysis expense was made, taking 
into consideration all factors that we 
could determine which would have a 
bearing on this distribution. 

These expenses or costs are now 
apportioned to each account as follows: 

Activity Cost: This is distributed to 
the individual account according to the 
number of items handled, whether 
incoming or outgoing. The total 
activity expense for the quarter is 
$13,836.07 and the total number of 


Fig. 2. How the expense is distributed to departments 


items handled 437,186, making the 
cost .0317 cents per item. 

Size Cost: This is distributed to the 
account according to the amount of the 
balance carried. Our commercial de- 
posits averaged $6,399,000.00 and our 
size expense was $4,842.98. Size cost 
was therefore .757 cents per thousand 
for three months. 

Number Cost: This is equally divided 
over the number of accounts irrespec- 
tive of activity or size. We had 5,134 
accounts in our commercial depart- 
ment and the number expense was 
$7,668.20. Number cost was therefore 
$1.49 for three months. 

We have now covered the four 
general factors to be considered and 
also the three costs— activity, size, and 
number — which constitute 


the fourth general factor, so 
let us apply them. 

ponese Taking our analysis card 
i aia mage (Fig. 2) we find that the first 
ait item called for is the “Ledger 
<a Balance.” This, as well as 

the item “In Transit,” 
get from our interest slip 
— sho (Fig. 1). The difference is, 
of course, the ‘““Loanable 
Balance.” On this balance 
our gross 
= income is 
=e figured at 
— 1.1 per 

= This con- 
stitutes 
f side of the 

Fig. 3. The Analysis card—front side and the upper half of the reverse side: the . 

lower half is a duplication of the form items on 


our analysis card are: ‘Indebtedness 
—Double,” “Indebtedness—Single” 
and “‘Under Required Balance.” 

The two classes of indebtedness are 
taken from our loan department 
credit ledgers. We consider that a net 
balance equal to 20 per cent of the 
single name indebtedness should be 
maintained. If the net balance as 
shown above is less than 20 per cent 
of the single name indebtedness we 
make a charge of 1.1 per cent on this 
under required balance. The rate, you 
will notice, is the same as applied to 
net balances. 

The next two items are ‘Activity — 
Outgoing” and “Activity — Incoming.” 
The number of each of these items we 
obtain from the back of our interest 
slips (see Fig. 1), where they are entered 
daily from the deposit slips and ledgers 
by the bookkeepers. The expense 
of these items or activity cost, derived 
as explained previously, is figured at 
.031¢ per item. 

The next item is “Size Cost’”’ of .75c 
per $1,000.00 net loanable balance. 

Next is “Number Cost” of $1.49 
applied equally to all accounts regard- 
less of activity or size. 

Then follow spaces for disbursements 
directly traceable to the account, such 
as special check book costs, collection 
costs, interest, etc. For convenience 
these costs are accumulated during 
the quarter on the interest slip as they 
occur. 

Of course, the difference between the 
total of these expenses, or costs, and 
gross income represents our profit or 
loss on each account. 

Our analysis card (Fig. 3) provides 
sufficient space on one side for sixteen 
analysis quarters or four years and, of 
course, gives a very complete idea of 
an account over a lengthy period. 

The reverse side of the analysis card 
(Fig. 3) provides spaces for financial 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Law on Statements or Pass Books 


Legal Aspects of the Bank’s Liability and a New Decision 


HATEVER convenience it is to a 
depositor in a bank to have his 
account balanced and a _ statement 
mailed to him once a month with the 
canceled vouchers, thereby enabling 
him to see at a glance the amount of 
his bank balance by deducting the 
outstanding checks; however “‘business- 
like’ such a practice, consistently 
followed, may be deemed; however 
much it may lighten the ultimate 
labors of the bookkeepers; all these are 
outside the scope of this article. 

What liability toward its depositors 
the bank may incur or escape, how- 
ever, by rendering monthly statements 
with “*V. R.’’ (vouchers returned) 
stamped or written thereon is our pres- 
ent concern. What is to be gained or 
lost, from a legal standpoint, by adopt- 
ing the practice? 

My attention has been called to an 
article which appeared some time ago 
in The Indianapolis Trade Journal, 
entitled, “Every Man With a Bank 
Account Should Read This.” This 
article took up the law as it affected 
the depositor and as laid down in a 
certain case (not named) recently 
decided. As bankers, all readers of 
The Burroughs Clearing House are in- 
terested, of course, in the law affect- 
ing the depositor in his relations with 
the bank; but if the banker-reader is at 
the same time quite keenly interested 
in the law as it affects the bank as well, 
it will be but natural and not matter 
for criticism. In this article I shall 
endeavor to satisfy the very natural 
curiosity of the banker as to where he 
stands, with the legal authorities for 
my statements. Among these authori- 
ties happens to be the case referred to 


That Suggests Regular Balance and Delivery to Depositors 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


in the article in the Trade Journal, 
found and identified after some search. 

The question of liability of a bank to 
its depositor, as it relates to the state- 
ments and balanced pass books, arises 
most often when there has been dirty 
work—that is, forgery or raising of 
checks. We know that when a bank 
pays a forged or altered check, it loses; 
it is the settled law that a bank must 
pay out the money of its depositors 
only in the manner, amount and form, 
and to the person named, as directed 
over the maker’s signature. <A forged 
or raised check is not the customer’s 
order, of course, and if he can prove 
the forgery or alteration, the bank 
must restore to his account the funds 
paid out on it. That is the general 
rule of law. But that rule, like every 
other rule, is subject to qualification. 

For instance, though the bank is 
primarily liable to the customer under 
such circumstances, if the customer 
has by negligence or wrongdoing 
contributed to or caused the bank’s 
failure to perceive the forgery, thus 
contributing to the loss, the bank, 
though escaping no liability, may offset 
its damages against those of the 
customer insofar as the jury may find 
it entitled from the facts. This negli- 
gence of the customer may occur in 
several ways, as will be shown in the 
facts related, but the way in which we 
are now mostly concerned is by failing 
to examine his statement in due time 
and reporting any discrepancy he 
finds there. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, a business 
man named W. C. McCarty (no kin to 


the writer) kept two bank accounts. 
one active and the other inactive. The 
inactive account was with the bank 
concerned here. and a young man 
named Carney, a social friend of 
McCarty’s son, who had access to 
McCarty’s office, began forging checks 
on this inactive account March 5. 
1917. He made the checks to young 
McCarty, indorsed that young man’s 
name on the back, and drew several 
thousand dollars. The last time the 
bank balanced the pass book prior to 
the first forgery was on February 24, al 
which time the canceled checks were 
returned to McCarty with the canceled 
vouchers. He kept it until July 3. 
when he left it to be balanced again. 
It was ready, with the canceled checks. 
on July 5, but he did not call for the 
book until September 4, and even then 
he didn’t examine it until notified by 
the bank on the 24th that his arcount 
was overdrawn—the overdraft being 
caused, of course, by the continued 
forging of checks by Carney. 

The forgeries were then discovered 
by the depositor and he immediately 
notified the bank, which at once repaid 
him $2,400, the amount of the checks 
it had paid prior to July 5, the date 
when it had balanced the book and had 
it ready for delivery. This action by 
the bank was in accordance with what 
appears to be a rule of law in several 
states to the effect that where there is 
a series of forgeries and the pass book 
is balanced and returned to the cus- 
tomer, the customer is charged with 
notice of every fact that an examination 
would have disclosed, whether he 
makes the examination or not, and 
that if his silence then leads the bank 
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into false security and it continues to 
pay the same kind of checks, it is 
entitled to offset its damages against 
his loss. But McCarty sued the bank 
for the rest of the checks, amounting 
to $7,290, and, although the lower 
court gave him judgment for but $550, 
the amount of the last check forged and 
paid, the Supreme Court of Alabama 
reversed the decision, refused to apply 
the rule of law stated above, and found 
against the bank at all points. 

The court held that the depositor 
was under no duty to have his book 
balanced, or, having left it for balanc- 
ing, to call for it, and that the only way 
to charge the depositor with notice of 
the forgeries is by actually placing the 
book and canceled checks in his hands. 
{if he then neglects for a reasonable 
fime to examine it and report any 
discrepancies, the bank may assume 
that he acquiesces in the showing 
made by the balance and vouchers. 
[t will be observed that in this decision 
the Alabama court did not repudiate 
the rule stated above — indeed it practi- 
cally affirmed it; but it emphasized the 
point that the return or delivery of the 
book and vouchers, actually into the 
hands of the depositor, is a necessary 
element. 

In the comment of the court in this 
case, which is the one the Trade Journal 
article discussed, there is a mild 
arraignment of the methods employed 
by the bank. ‘““The bank had a very 
loose habit,’ the court says, “‘with 
respect to balancing pass books and 
returning vouchers, * * * no system 
for the delivery of pass books to local 
customers, * * * and no rule that the 
customers should call for their books 
at any time except as their fancy or 
convenience might suggest.”’ It fol- 
lowed, said the court, that there was 
no contractual obligation on the part 
of the depositor to call for his pass 
book and canceled checks at all. 

The foregoing case may be found 
fully described in the court reports 
204 Ala. 424, 85 So. 754, 15 A. L. R. 
153. It is an 
important case ~~ 


in that, while it a = 
seems to follow adi 
fairly closely 


the weight of 
authority in 
other states in 
themainpoints, 


it lays down some rules that are said 
by the court itself to be of first impres- 
sion —that is, not before decided. 

The very first paragraph of the 
syllabus says that a depositor, in the 
absence of an agreement, expressed or 
implied, is under no duty to have his 
book balanced, or, when balanced, tocall 
for it; and that is new law so far as the 
case books show. It means that unless 
the bank has printed on its pass books 
a notice requiring books to be balanced 
at stated intervals, which notice is 
acquiesced in by the depositor so as to 
make a contract, or unless there is by 
some other means an agreement or 
understanding that the account shall 
be balanced regularly, the depositor 
is under no duty to have it done or to 
get his pass book after it has been 
done. But the same case points the 
way out for the bank, by saying that if 
the book is left and the bank balances it 
and actually returns it to the depositor, 
then he is under a duty to examine it 
and report the findings. 

This new point as decided in Ala- 
bama is supported in but one other case, 
so far that I can discover—that of 
Citizen’s Bank and T. Co. vs. Hinkle, 
126 Ark. 266, 189 S.W. 679, in which it 
was held that a bank president was not 
bound to make any special examination 
of his own account to discover errors 
therein. 

Another important case with a 
bearing on the question at hand arose 
in Philadelphia, and it concerns M. 
Walter Farrel, trading as Weil, Farrel 
& Company, suing one of the national 
banks in Philadelphia. It was decided 
in the Federal court and may be found 
in 272 Fed. 371. Weil. Farrel & Co. 


Eleven 


were dealers in commercial paper, 
operating from a main office in Boston 
but having agencies in several cities. 
One Snyder was their agent in Philadel- 
phia, and to provide for the agent’s 
expenses the firm made a special deposit 
in the bank, giving Snyder authority 
to check on it up to $1,000 at any one 
time, to deposit to it, and to have full 
“authority to manage and make settle- 
ment of said account.” 

Snyder drew a large number of 
checks on the account, and deposited 
to it large sums belonging to his em- 
ployers that should have gone into 
their regular account. Many of the 
checks exceeded $1,000 in amount but 
all were paid by the bank, and the 
result was that Snyder defrauded his 
employers out of about $100,000. 
Suit was brought against the bank 
successfully, though the bank showed 
that the account was balanced regularly 
and the book and canceled checks 
returned to Snyder; that Snyder, being 
the authorized agent, was the same as 
his principal, and that they were 
charged with notice of the continued 
frauds, and bound by the results as a 
matter of law. But the court also 
found that even if the firm had been 
negligent, such negligence did not 
contribute to the loss, for the loss was 
occasioned by the bank disregarding 
the express instruction given at the 
time the account was opened not to pay 
checks in excess of $1,000 at one time. 

We are indebted to the learned 
judge of the Federal court for the clear 
statement of the law as to the duty and 
obligations of the depositor toward the 
bank after he has received his balanced 
pass book or periodical statement: 

“A bank depositor must examine 
personally or by authorized agents a 
bank’s periodical statements showing 
credits and debits accompanied with 
paid checks as vouchers for the 
latter, and report to the bank with- 
out unreasonable delay any dis- 
covered errors, or the bank may 
regard his silence as an admission 

that the entries 
as shown are 
correct.”” 

In addition 
to the foregoing 
holding by the 
Federal court, 
it is stated asa 
general rule of 
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Twelve 


law in the whole of the United States 
by the editors for Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Company that it 
is the duty of a depositor upon receiving 
from the bank a balanced pass book, 
statement or account, and canceled 
checks, to examine the same with 
reasonable promptness and report to 
the bank any error, forgery or the 
like which he may discover. 

Now then, we have progressed this 
far: The Alabama court lays down 
the rule, which seems sound enough to 
warrant expectation that it will be 
followed in other states, that the 
depositor is under no duty to have his 
book balanced or to call for 


law is in effect (and it is in effect in a 
majority of the states) no bank is 
liable to a depositor for the payment by 
it of a forged check, unless, within one 
year after the return to the depositor 
of the voucher of such payment, such 
depositor shall notify the bank that 
the check so paid was forged? Since 
the Negotiable Instruments Law as 
adopted is not exactly uniform, how- 
ever, it should be noted that some of 
the states have changed the period of 
time from a year to a longer or shorter 
period, and some have incorporated 
that provision in other acts, such as the 
statute relating to banks and banking. 


THE BURROUGHs 


rendered by one to the other, together 
with the balance struck, is a true and 
correct statement of the account 
between such persons, the balance 
without error, and that both are to be 
bound by the figures shown. 


The Statement as an Account Stated 


Just when a pass book or bank 
statement becomes an account stated. 
so as to preclude the parties opening it 
up, varies in the states as well as with 
the circumstances of each case. These 
variations in the law are worth con- 
sidering, for, aside from the provisions 
of statutes such as the Negotiable 

Instruments Law, this matter 


and get it after it has been; 


second, the general rule 
everywhere in the country is 
that when the bank does 
balance the book and then 
returns it actually to him, the 
depositor must examine it and 
report if there is anything 
wrong. 

The next logical step is to 
determine what is the effect 
of laying that duty upon the 
depositor. It appears that 
he is charged with notice of 
whatever the statement or 
book and vouchers show. 
What of it? What legal con- 
sequences flow from his having 
that notice? What if he fails 
in the duty? 

Let it be remembered that, 
as has been stated herein, 
even though the depositor 
fail in that duty, his failure 
will not relieve the bank of the 


** * * 


And It Cost the Bank $7,290 


In this decision the court said: 


‘*The bank had a very loose habit with respect 
to balancing pass books and returning vouchers 
no system for the delivery of pass books to 
local customers * * * * and no rule that the cus- 
tomers should call for their books at any time 
except as their fancy or convenience might suggest. 
It followed that there was no contractual obliga- 
tion on the part of the depositor to call for his 
pass book and canceled checks at all.”’ 

The conclusions are: 


In order to charge the depositor with notice of 
checks the bank has paid, a statement or balanced 
pass book, together with the vouchers, must be 
placed in his hands. 


The statement or balanced book must be deliv- 
ered on the bank’s own motion, regularly and 
frequently enough to keep the depositor con- 
stantly apprised of the state of affairs. 

The adoption of the monthly statement plan 
will throw about the bank every legal safeguard it is 
possible to gain under the statutes and the law. 


arises frequently. There are 
other reasons than forgery or 
check raising for disputes 
between a bank and its deposi- 
tor; there may be errors of 
bookkeeping, for instance. 
And a statement which his 
been in the hands of the 
depositor long enough to be- 
come an account stated, pre- 
cludes either party toit. For 
which reason, the period of 
time is worthy of thought and 
study. 

Generally, the time in 
which objection must be made 
depends on the nature of the 
transaction, the relation of 
the parties, their distance from 
each other, the means of com- 
munication between them. 
and the usual course of their 
business. 

In the case of Griffiths vs. 


errors it has made unless the 
failure by the depositor helped to 
cause them, unless there is some 
statute such as is mentioned later, to 
change the rule; but the failure raises 
the presumption that the depositor, 
by not reporting any discrepancy, 
acquiesces in the correctness of the 
entries as shown. If he thereafter 
desires to dispute that correctness the 
burden of proof is upon him, and if 
the lapse of time is great enough, the 
depositor may be estopped from raising 
the question at all. It will be seen, 
therefore, without going any further 
with this line of reasoning, or taking 
up the important effect of a certain 
statute almost universally in effect, 
that the bank has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by making sure 
that the customer receives the state- 
ment and vouchers at regular intervals, 
long or short as the individual case may 
require. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 

Every banker is familiar with the 
provisions of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law, as it relates to the 


rules of negotiation, indorsement, etc. 
How many know that wherever that 


But it is believed by the writer, with- 
out having examined the text of the 
law in each state, that every state 
which has adopted the principal pro- 
visions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law will be found to have, somewhere, 
a statute limiting the time given to a 
depositor to examine his pass book or 
statement and vouchers and report 
forgery or other error. And the same 
provision applies to altered as to 
forged checks. The time—be it six 
months, as in Kansas, one year as in 
New York, or longer, as it may be in 
other states—does not begin to run 
until the customer has received the 
statement or pass book. Again, we 
must be impressed with the importance 
of getting said statement or pass book 
and canceled vouchers inthe hands of the 
depositorearlyand withsome regularity. 

There are other considerations to be 
weighed in discussing the legal aspects 
of the monthly statement, the princi- 
pal one being the importance of the 
statement as an account stated. An 
account stated is an agreement, 


expressed or implied, between persons 
who have had previous business 
transactions together, that a statement 


Hicks, an Arkansas case found 
in 233.S.W. 1086, the court 
said, ““Where parties have had mutual 
dealings, and one renders to the other 
a statement purporting to set forth 
all the items of indebtedness on the 
one side and credit on the other. 
and the account so rendered is not 
objected to within a reasonable time. 
it becomes an account stated and can- 
not afterward be impeached, except 
for fraud or mistake.” 

What is a reasonable time, then, is 
the question. It was held in Missouri, 
(Kenneth Inv. Co. vs. National Bank. 
103 Mo. App. 613, 77 S.W. 1002— 
decided in 1903) that ten days was a 
reasonable time where the depositor 
resided in the same town. 

It may very easily occur, therefore. 
that though the depositor be barred 
from complaint after one year by the 
Negotiable Instruments Law in any 
event, he might be barred much sooner 
than that if the facts and circum- 
stances were such as to lay upon him the 
duty, hereinbefore stated as the genera! 
rule of law, to examine and report i 
discrepancy within a shorter period. 
Undoubtedly, the courts of nearly any 
state would hold that where a series 
of forgeries was going on, and _ the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Thirteen 


The feeling that he must read his paper promptly or miss the news 


Finally, What Makes Advertising Pay? 


Good Copy and Good Mediums, of Course, but Backed by a 
Plan Based on Foundation Principles of Quantity Selling 


EOPLE who saw Mansfield play 

Peer Gynt will never forget it. 

A particularly memorable scene in 
the mystery drama was Peer Gynt’s 
fight with the Great Boyg—the weird 
demon which envelopes a man in an 
invisible cloud of helplessness, which 
will not fight him but overcomes him 
by refusing to fight him. 

Talking to bank executives about 
their advertising plans often calls this 
scene to mind. To them, or some of 
them, the public is the Great Boyg— 
formless, weird, passive, all-embracing 
but all-resisting. The very thought of 
the creature is irksome to them. How 
to reach him, how to touch him, how to 
make him feel and respond — these are 
questions to which they give but 
grudgingly of their time. 

They put advertising last on their 
dockets, they defer consideration of 
advertising questions as long as pos- 
sible and they finally decide such 
questions in a haphazard way that is 
wholly at variance with their ordinary 
business methods. 

What makes advertising pay? What 
makes one kind of advertising pay 
better than another? How can the 
advertising dollar be made a par in- 
vestment? 

First of all, Mr. Banker, you must 
not expect mathematical statements of 
assets and liabilities in answer to these 
questions. What makes education 
pay? What makes religion pay? What 
makes family life pay? 

These are human questions and so 
are your questions about advertising. 

But they can be answered and dis- 
linguished success can be built on the 
answers. 


All over the country the advertising 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice-president, Bankers Service Cor- 
poration, New York City 


banks are the successful banks. Every 
year sees an increase in the number of 
financial advertisers. 

But why? And still more important, 
how? 

I remember a quarrel between the 
advertising manager of a big bank and 
its personnel director in which I was 
called on for an opinion. Here was the 
mooted question: Should business 
cards for officers and for certain em- 
ployees be charged to “Expense Adver- 
tising”’ or not? 

I listened to the arguments on both 
sides and they were reversed counter- 
parts of each other. The advertising 
manager said that business cards were 
not advertising because they cost 
money which he wanted to spend in 
other ways. The personnel director 
said they were advertising because the 
comptroller wouldn’t let them be 
charged to any other account. And 
there you were. 

I said: ‘Well, let’s see. Who pays 
for washing the windows? Who pays 
for leather pass books instead of paper 
ones? Who pays the difference be- 
tween the rent of this building on the 
city’s best corner and a building just 
as big somewhere in the outskirts? 
Certainly not the advertising depart- 
ment. But why not? Because the 
advertising department has a special- 
ized duty—the duty of telling people 
in the mass about this bank in such a 
way as to increase its business, and 
these other expenses are on the face of 
them excluded from that department. 
The principle which decides that 


washing the windows is not advertising 
also decides that business cards for the 
personnel are not advertising. Doesn’t 
it?” 

“Well then, what is advertising?” 
asked the personnel officer. 

“Advertising,” I said, “‘is telling 
what this corporation is and where it 
is and why it is, to a number of people, 
by means of printed words or pictures 
or both.” 

Starting from this as a fair working 
definition, suppose we try to lay down 
a few guiding priciples on the sort of 
advertising that pays. 

Let us consider first, what sort of 
mediums pay a bank, second what sort 
of copy pays, and third what sort of 
plan pays. 

Mediums are judged by the size, 
kind and responsiveness of the circula- 
tion they offer and the money it costs to 
use them effectively. 

Mediums indisputably good for or- 
dinary bank advertising can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. News- 
papers, outdoor signs, street car signs, 
magazines, printed matter by mail— 
these five practically sum them up. 

Newspaper advertising costs a good 
deal of money because newspapers 
cost a good deal of money to publish, 
but no other reading matter is bought 
for a price by so many Americans. 
Add to this the fact that newspaper 
circulation is for the most part localized 
in a community and you have two in- 
contestable proofs that newspaper 
space is worth what it costs if properly 
used. 

The plan behind newspaper copy 
should be a new plan with a strong 
news feature. 

The copy itself should be of the sort 
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that is involuntarily glanced at, that 
is interesting enough to be read once 
it is glanced at, that is clear enough to 
be understood in a hasty reading and 
that is persuasive enough to bring 
about some sort of action by a percent- 
age of readers. 

It is the all embracing quality of 
newspaper appeal that makes news- 
paper advertising pay. We act on 
this so steadily that we can hardly have 
any ground for disputing it. If a news- 
paper publishes our name, we are al- 
most certain to know it before the day 
is out. If the news about us is favor- 
able to us we feel that we have been 
definitely helped, if unfavorable we 
feel chagrined, because we _ believe 
everybody will know it. If we want to 
find our lost dog or get a tenant for 
our flat we use the newspaper as a 
matter of course, because we feel sure 
that everybody who finds a stray dog 
or wants a flat will consult the news- 
paper. 

Then, too, the newspaper pays be- 
cause it is always new. This may seem 
like a platitude, but think of the far- 
reaching consequences of it and how it 
distinguishes the newspaper from al- 
most every other advertising medium. 
What else is there on earth but his 
newspaper and his mail which the 
reader feels he must read the moment 
it comes into his hands? Magazines 
bide their time. Street car cards and 
billboards and window displays are 
part of the landscape, but the paper 
is a thing of the instant, pressing 
minute. It does not seek the reader; 
the reader seeks it. And back of every 
reader’s mind is the feeling that he 
must read his paper promptly or miss 
the news. 

This explains why good newspaper 
advertising pays, and it also points a 


guide to the sort of newspaper adver- 
tising that is good. 

However, to say that newspaper 
advertising pays is by no means to 
deny that magazine advertising pays, 
that billboard advertising pays, that 
street car advertising pays, that direct 
mail advertising pays. 

Billboards, street cars and perhaps 
also window displays and factory pos- 
ters may be roughly classed under the 
generic term “poster advertising.” 
They appeal to the sign-reading in- 
stinct and also to the sign believing 
instinct. Man first talked to his fellow 
man by means of signs, and through 
countless ages he has been schooled to 
glance at signs, to read them if the 
first glance makes them seem readable, 
and to act on them if their message is 
sufficiently compelling—whether that 
message be “‘Railroad Crossing,” ‘Look 
Out for the Cars,” “Keep Off the 
Grass,” “Cars Stop Here” or P. T. 
Barnum’s famous “This Way to the 
Egress.” 

Long ago I wote a verse about the 
man who didn’t believe in signs. It 
was schoolboy stuff, but I still think 
there was a good deal of truth behind 
it. Here it is: . 

There was a man in our town, 

(Oh he was wondrous wise!) 

Who frowned all advertisements down, 

(“They’re rot,” he said, “‘Or lies’). 
I saw him once outside a door, 

(His language made me blush) 

He jerked and yanked and tugged 
and swore, 

(The door was labeled ‘‘Push’’). 
And when he went to leave the store 

(His arms with bundles full) 

He jammed and rammed and damned 
that door, 
(Whose four-inch sign said ‘‘Pull’’). 

In other words, we all live more or 

less in a jungle, be 


So many unfound ~~ can be reached only by Sir Arthur Conan 
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it the wild, uncharted 
wilderness of an auto- 
mobile road, or the 
teeming thickets of a 
great metropolis, and 
we all feel the need 
for signs to guide us 
on our way. We feel 
it instinctively and we 
act on it in spite of 
ourselves. This is 
what makes good 
poster advertising 
pay, and. this is a 
guide, or should be, 
to the proper use of 
poster advertising. 
First of all, if you 
want to stop a man 
or a train, you do not 
use a black and white 
i flag. You go in for 
color—the strongest 
color you can find. 
Second, when a fel- 
low-motorist passes 


We all live more or less in a jungle and feel the 
need for signs to guide us on our way 


you in the gloaming without a tail 
light, and you speed up to warn him of 
his unprotected condition, you do not 
whisper a forty-four word sentence. 
At the top of your voice you shout: 
“Light your tail lamp!’ 

Consequently, the three good rules 
for poster advertising are “‘Make it 
bright,” “‘Make it noisy” and “Make 
it snappy.” 

Magazine advertising has something 
of the news quality of the daily paper 
and something of the landscape quality 
of the poster. It has one great ad- 
vantage over both—it catches its 
reader in a contemplative mood, with 
time at his disposal and free for the 
moment from the pressure of life under 
which he reads the newspaper and the 
poster. 

If it were not for the fact that few 
financial institutions have much _ use 
for business outside their own com- 
munities, magazine advertising would 
have its definite and essential place in 
every financial advertising campaign. 
The banker cannot rest his case on a 
single snappy sentence, cannot trust 
his future to the hasty stamp of a trade 
mark —or a brand name —into the con- 
sciousness of the hurrying multitude. 
His advertising must describe, it must 
explain, it must educate. And neither 
the newspaper nor the poster finds its 
reader in as good a frame of mind {or 
this kind of advertising as does the 
magazine. The banker who hasnational 


(Centinued on page 43) 
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Specially Designed Canton, Ohio 


Original, Ingenious Devices That Save Time for Employees 
and Provide Greater Convenience for the Banker’s Customers 


HE Lincoln Highway led us into 

Canton, Ohio, with its shady 
streets and general air 
of leisure. Out near the 
McKinley Memorial, 
we stopped the car to 
interview a man on the 
sidewalk. We were in 
need of cash. 

“Where,” asked my 
companion, “do you 
think that I can get a 
check cashed?” 

The man on the side- 
walk pondered. 

“Well,” he said, “I 
bank at the George D. 
Harter and I guess you 
can get it cashed there. 
That is if it’s good.” 

We asked for direc- 
tions. 

“You can’t miss it. 
They have just moved 
in a fine new building, 
one of the very finest in 
town. Just go to the 
Court House and look 
across the street. When 
you get there ask for 
Will R. Myers. He’s 
the cashier. He'll fix 
you up.” 

We found the George 
D. Harter Bank in a 
beautiful new building; 
its columned and arched 
doors backed up by a 
large office building. 

“Quite a building for 
atown of ninety thousand.”’ commented 
my companion. 

We asked the uniformed guard for 
Mr. Myers and while credentials were 
being given, I looked around. 

The lobby was crowded. Savings 
interest was not due on that day. But 
there were many people in the bank. 
There are forty-two tellers’ windows 
in the George D. Harter Bank. 

“Surely,” I,thought, “this is no or- 
dinary small city bank.” 

I joined the group at Mr. Myers’ 
desk. 

“The bank is ordinary enough now,” 
he said, “but nine years ago or so we 
were making bank history. We were 
then revolutionizing our bookkeeping 
methods.” 

“But nowadays everybody is using 
modern methods and we just try to 
handle our work in the best way we can 
devise.” 

1 was wondering whether or not we 
could get to Akron before lunch. By 


The clock on the wall in the * 


By BERNICE KNOWLTON 


ashing red lights 


the clock over the door, il was twenty 


minutes of eleven. I saw a tiny red 
light gleam in the margin of the clock’s 
face. But the light shone at the point 
of twenty minutes after the hour. 
And to add to my confusion. chimes 
sounded. 

“Is your clock out of order?” I 
asked. 

Mr. Myers smiled, and shook his 
head. 

“Hardly,” he said, “that is our signal 
system. Did you notice where the 
red light was?”’ 

“Yes. It was at twenty minutes 
after.” 

“Watch the guard,” he cautioned, 
as one of the blue uniforms went by. 

The guard stopped at a teller’s 
window. 

“That is number twenty. He has 
an errand for the guard.”’ the cashier 
said. ““That clock is our signal sys- 
tem. It works to call the guards for 
ordinary purposes, and we rely upon 


ckground is the bank’s signal system of little 


it for a danger signal. 
did burglar alarm.” 

The thing was simple 
enough when he ex- 
plained it to us. Each 
window, of course, has 
a number, and it has a 
corresponding number 
on the clock. Thus cage 
forty has a switch that 
lights the little red light 
at twenty minutes of the 
hour. Cage twelve turns 
on a light at twelve min- 
utes after the hour. 
Each officer’s desk has 
its number. The guards 
know them all. When. 
for any reason, some- 
one wants a guard he 
touches the switch on 
his desk. The red light 
goes on and at the same 
time the chimes ring. 

planned it first 
without the chimes,” 
Mr. Myers said, ‘‘and 
then I realized that the 
guards would have to 
face the clock all the 
time in order to get the 
signals. The next sug- 
gestion was a circle of 
the red lights on the rear 
wall. But that was so 
very obvious. Finally ] 
hit on the chimes. The 
guards can go on about 
their business without 
fear of missing a signal 
and yet the chimes are not loud enough 
to attract a great deal of attention in 
the lobby. We tell the guards to be 
on the jump to answer all calls 
promptly, for it is, as you see, an ex- 
cellent burglar alarm.” 

It seemed to both my companion 
and myself that, after all, the George 
D. Harter Bank was not like other 
banks. 

We asked if we might see the rest of 
the “‘works.” 

To get to the bookkeeping room we 
had to go through the passage behind 
the commercial cages. 

They are large, two-man cages. 

But there was only one bus in each 
cage. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Myers, “these 
busses accommodate two tellers, but 
each man controls his own doors and 
tray.” 

“Trays?” 

“Yes, just an idea of my own to 
help a man to take care of his cash with 
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the least possible confusion and effort. 
Also, they save space.” 

These new busses were put into the 
new building and have been found 
time-savers. 

Coins are kept in racks. And the 
racks in turn fit into trays or drawers 
which rest in the lower corners of the 
busses. The racks are interchange- 
able, fitting into any of the drawers. 

We went into the bookkeeping room, 
which opens off the passage behind the 
commercial cages. 

Here was order and serenity; no 
paper on the floor, no desks piled with 
sheets, no tables, no ledger racks. 
There was only one desk—that of the 
head bookkeeper. This stood on a 
low platform. 

‘“*He can see what is going on in the 
room and be within sight of everyone,” 
our guide explained. “If there is 
trouble, he can spot it without being 
called.” 

All of the bookkeeping at the George 
D. Harter Bank is done by machine. 

“IT have tried to work out efficient 
methods of handling machine work,” 
Mr. Myers explained, “and in order 
to do that I had actually to design a 
good deal of my auxiliary equipment.” 

He showed us a ledger, or at least, 
he said it was a ledger. It was a box. 

He has mounted fireproof metal file 
boxes on metal stands. And in these 
file boxes he keeps the ledgers. The 
stands move on easy castors. No one 
ever carries a heavy ledger about 
the George D. Harter Bank. He rolls 
it. 

The file boxes are so planned that 
when the tops open out to left, they 
form working shelves for the operator. 

“IT have an idea,” said Mr. Myers, 
“that bookkeepers get their items 
mixed up and waste a lot of effort when 
they keep stuff on both sides of their 
machines. I think it works out better 
when all items are on their left.” 


his own doors and trays. 


So he had a metal tray fastened 
to the left side of each machine. The 
ledger in its steel file stands just below 
the left elbow and the right hand is 
free to operate. 

Mr. Myers went on explaining: 

‘““Each statement clerk sits to the 
left of the corresponding ledger. Thus 
we have all checks and other items 
passed to the left. The A to C book- 
keeper has for his left-hand neighbor 
the Ato Cstatement clerk. The state- 
ments, you notice, are kept in file boxes 
on the same order as the ledgers. We 
call them busses.” 

Seven safes are ranged along the wall 
of the bookkeeping room. 

*‘Each one of these safes,’”’ he said, 
“is devoted to a section of accounts. 
Here are kept ledger, statements, and 
cancelled checks.” 

He indicated drawers in the top part 
of the safes. 

“We utilize this room over the busses 
for drawers for the cancelled checks 
and keep the checks for each section 
right in the safe with the other records. 
Here, for instance, are A to C state- 
ments, ledger and cancelled checks all 
together. The checks are filed behind 
visible guides. They are so easily 
kept in order this way and we can do 
away with a special file vault for 
checks. You know the sort of places 
that generally serve this purpose—a 
dark corner of the vault, the easiest 
place in the world for cancelled checks 
to get lost in. Here, in these fire- 


proof safes and in this day-lighted 
room, we have no difficulty in keeping 
them in order.” 


One of the two-man busses for the cages, each man controllin 
, ; Because everything moves in a course from right to le t 
equipment, her items and her ledger (in the ‘‘ledger bus’’) are on her left hand. Above: the children’s platform that may be moved to any window 
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We followed him through a door into 
a teller’s cage. 

“This is our statement window. [pn 
planning this new building, I tried to 
avoid duplication of effort as much as 
possible. Here, for instance, on the 
commercial side, I had in mind the way 
a check goes through the bank. You 
remember that the bookkeeping room 
opens off the passage back of the com- 
mercial cages? And here we have the 
statement window off the bookkeeping 
room. Checks move back from the 
cages, through the bookkeeping room 
and out to the customer without being 
turned back in their course. We 
rarely mislay or lose a check that fol- 
lows the course we have charted for ii.” 

We were crossing the lobby to the 
savings side when I noticed a small boy 
standing at a window. He was 
mounted on a platform. 

“We had that platform made so that 
it could be moved to any window.” 
Mr. Myers said. “It is high enough 
for the smallest child to see the teller. 
Children like it. They like to see the 
man they are doing business with.” 

“Over here on the savings side, we 
are trying to eliminate effort and 
wasted time. The savings tellers have 
their cards in the cages with them.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you 
have duplicate cards made for all the 
savings cages?” 

“No. Do you notice the numbers on 
the windows? We ask our savings 
customers to deposit by number rather 
than by letter.” 

He pulled out a drawer on the left 
of the cage where we were. 

“Here are the first group of cards. 
And over there, on the right of the cage, 
are the signature cards for this group.” 

At night, the cards are all kept in 
small safes that stand beneath the 
tellers’ desks. 

Mr. Myers toek us down into the 
vault. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Mr Clutchbill 
ertises 


N A DAY late in November the- 


yellow wheels of Director Clutch- 
bill's Concord wagon rolled noisily up 
to the Ferndale village bank. The 
director got hurriedly out of the rig, 
left the horse unhitched, and went 
anxiously into the bank. 

“John,” he panted, squeezing him- 
self fur-coated and red-mittened into 
a chair, “I’ve had a vision!’ 

John Atwood, cashier of the Ferndale 
National, looked up with a lifted eye- 
brow, and leaned back in his desk chair 
in the front office. 

“The Ferndale National is going to 
run an old-fashioned turkey shoot the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving.” 

John wheeled completely around, 
facing Mr. Clutchbill. turkey 
shoot? This bank!” 

“Queer I never thought of it before,” 
went on Director Clutchbill, leaning 
forward in his chair and hanging to the 
chair arms with his red mittens. “It 
will be a great thing for the bank— 
great advertising. The widow Slack’s 
turkey fetched it to mind this after- 
noon over in Locust Holler when I was 
examinin’ a farm for the bank. It 
was the only turkey she had left.. And 
she was callin’ the critter by beatin’ 
on a ten-quart pan. I bought the old 
gobbler right in the farm yard.” 

“But what’s the idea?’ asked John, 
opening and closing his mouth with 
quick interest. 

“The rough lines of the campaign is 
to dig a pit and put the turkey into it 
with his head and neck just showing, 
and far enough off so’s it’s uncommon 
hard to nick the critter with a rifle. 
I'm goin’ to collect a couple of crates 


i, 
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of hens with tough pelts for a chicken 
shoot ahead of the main event which 
will be widow Slack’s turkey. Around 
each and every chicken’s neck will 
hang a bank book of our savings de- 
partment with different amounts en- 
tered in’em. And around the gobbler’s 
neck a bank book with—with five 
dollars, maybe.” 

“It'll be expensive, mighty expen- 
sive,”’ cautioned John. 

Director Clutchbill lifted one red 
mittened hand grandly. ‘“‘We’re goin’ 
to sell enough shots, 25 cents for each 
shot at a chicken and $1 for each try 
at the turkey, to get our money back, 
and we’re goin’ to have twenty-five or 
thirty new accounts besides.” 

John felt of his chin. The director 
wasn’t letting any generations slip 
ahead of him. He wished he had 
thought of it, himself. 

Director Clutchbill sat back and 
beamed. Suddenly he leaned forward 
again. “The coming Saturday is going 
to be the big day. We’ll have to get 
the propaganda out right away. Use 
our regular advertising space in the 
Hawk Eye for Thursday for an an- 
nou .ent of the turkey shoot. Call 
the shoot at one o’clock, sharp. I'll 
make all the preparations for the actual 
combat.” 

With a worried look, John watched 
the director leave the office. And 


through the window he watched him 
grimly climb into the Concord wagon 
with yellow wheels. 

On the following -Thursday the 
Hawk Eye came out with the bank’s 
announcement of the shoot arranged 
by John. 


BANK BOOKS GIVEN AWAY!!! 


First Annual Thanksgiving Club 
of the 
Ferndale National Bank 
at the old 


_Gun Club Grounds 
on Saturday, the 25th. 
1 P.M. 


25 HAND-FED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
at 25 cts. a shot. 
Shotguns Only 


EVENT DE LUXE! 
Giant Gobbler $1 a Shot 
Rifles Only 


GIVEN AWAY!! 
Around each and every bird’s 
neck will hang a Bank Book of 
our Savings Dept. for a 

different Amt. 


WATCH FOR THE BIG BANK 
BOOK ON THE GOBBLER! 


By Friday morning Ferndale village 
was talking. And at 8 o’clock Friday 
night, the evening before the shoot, 
Director Clutchbill donned his red mit- 
tens and picked his way grimly through 
the frosty moonlight to Nelt Udall’s, 
the watch tinker. Nelt’s stove always 
warmed a circle of man-eating bear 
hunters by night. And if any cousin 
of the harpoon, corn knife, suction 
pump or inhaling device had been in- 
vented to draw blood on a hen when 
it was examined for shot marks at the 
shoot, some fool would brag about it, 
for every gathering of more than six 
persons holds at least one fool. And 
there were eleven persons around Nelt 
Udall’s stove when Mr. Clutchbill 
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entered. Instantly he was the center 
of personal admirers and supporters, 
for it had leaked out he was the insti- 
gator of the event. 

“It certainly looks like the east part 
of the town is going to carry off the 
main prize with one shot,” complained 
a villager when quiet was restored. 

There was that mystery in the re- 
mark that attends unknown sails. 
Mr. Clutchbill waited with dangerous 
courtesy for more. 

“They claim,”’ went on the villager, 
“that Sam Lovell is comin’ with his 
turkey rifle which was made by Ferris 
of Utica and which has got a record 
of seven barrel heads out’n ten a mile 
away.” 

“Huh!” “Gawd!” “Julius Caesar!” 
blurted out three villagers in the same 
breath. 

A look of deep concern came to 
Director Clutchbill’s face. He would 
have to sell at least twenty-five shots 
on the turkey to come clear on the 
advertising. He had forgotten about 
the tall, lean Sam Lovell, and his 
prowess with a gun. Something would 
have to be done. He dreaded the 
thought of going to cashier John At- 
wood for help. Already John threat- 
ened him as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Ferndale National, and 
if the turkey shoot advertising failed 
in a financial way the directors would 
mark John in bright letters on the 
election slate in January. After due 
deliberation and a polite span of time, 
Mr. Clutchbill made his way home to 
meditate on some alkali to neutralize 
the threatened acid. 

To tell the frozen truth, Director 
Clutchbill made a trip to widow Slack’s 
farm the next morning, and on his 
return he called on Nelt Udall at about 
10 o’clock. He had a parcel with 
him when he came in. 

he began deli- 
cately, ‘‘we’ve been 
friends for forty-five 
years.” 

“That’s right,’ ad- 
mitted Nelt with guile- 
less abandon as he 
squinted one eye and 
ran an experimenting 
needle into the vitals 
of a watch. 

“We used to go to 
turkey shoots together.” 

“Yea, them were great 
days,”. gulped Nelt, 
prodding gamely. 

*“Remember how they 
used to say there was 
electricity in the ground, 
and how it’d draw 
bullets down?” 


“Yea, yea, some really HAROLD 


believed it,” snickered 
Nelt. 

“Well, I’ve got some- 
thing here to draw 


turkeys sideways!” 
Clutchbill. 

Nelt Udall suddenly extended his 
neck, and looked around. 

Mr. Clutchbill took from a piece of 
wrapping paper widow Slack’s battered 
ten-quart pan, and held it forth for 
examination. 

“The turkey down there at the shoot 
will know the voice of this dinner horn. 
I want you to hide over in the brush 
on the edge of the shooting grounds 
this afternoon and hammer it a little 
whenever I wave my red bandanna 
handkerchief. It will make him wake- 
ful and keep his head moving.” 

Nelt Udall leaned back and laughed 
silently in his throat. ‘Shove the pan 
over yonder,” he chuckled. “I'll do 
it if I get caught and scalped.”’ 

Mr. Clutchbill rose slowly to his 
feet. It began to look as though his 
first great advertising scheme was go- 
ing to be a winner. He leaned over 
Nelt Udall as he went out. “We may 
be scratched and bent, Nelt, but we’re 
still with ’em,”’ he said. 

Saturday afternoon was such a one 
as seldom comes to northern New 
England. A soft air blew in from the 
south. And there was a crowd at the 
old sun-baked club house at the shoot- 
ing grounds. Director Clutchbill as 
befitted his position wore his old con- 
ductor’s cap with cracked peak and 
bell crown. Fifty-three years before, 
he had wound up a hand brake, made 
his way half through the one car of his 
train, and yelled: ‘‘Ferndale—Fern- 
dale village.” And to-day he was as 
active as a half century before. The 
turkey and twenty-five hens were on the 
grounds just as he had arranged. And 
John was there, too, with twenty-six 
bank books of the savings department 
of the Ferndale National. 
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said Director Clutchbill, ‘I’ve got something here to draw turkeys sideways!” 


THE BURROUGHS 


“John—John,”’ called Director 
Clutchbill nervously, looking at his 
watch, “hitcha bank book to that sorre| 
hen in the crate.” , 

John worked feverishly. The hen 
was dragged fluttering out of the crate 
and in the presence of the breath- 
holding crowd adorned with a genuine 
bank book of unknown amount. 

“Put the critter on her perch, and 
let me warm her up with the little chip- 
monk load in my side arm,” yelled an 
eager wiry voice from a thin whiskered 
face back in the crowd. 

“Get his quarter,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill to John, and to the contes!- 
ant: “Get braced on the line, and | || 
set the fowl.” 

Mr. Clutchbill walked grimly to «a 
inverted barrel fifteen rods away, an 
tethered the outraged hen on its fl: 
top. 

“Gol darn! she don’t look no bigger 
a sparrer,” complained the contestan'. 
shading his eyes and seating his h:| 
as Director Clutchbill returned. 

The crowd drew together back «/ 
the first shooter and commente:! 
briskly. 

“Hold tight and push hard, Cal, and 
wait till she turns sideways,” advise: 
a neighbor. 

Pricked by this caustic tonic, the 
gunner held his musket lightly and 
neatly, and unhooked. 

A dull blast, lighted wasp’s nest 
wadding, sulphurous smoke and a 
mule-like kick radiated from the gun. 
The gunner bent like a reed, and took 
two unavoidable steps backward. 

“Gawd!” he said, taking tenderly 
from his mouth a set of false teeth 
tightly jammed together. 

In the distance the barrel had rocked 
and the hen sat down. 

“You got her!’’ yelled the crowd in 
unison, running out 
around the pall of smoke. 

“Bring in the little 
sparrer, and let’s see if 
she’s nicked anywheres,” 
complained the gunner. 

Director Clutchbill 
raised a hand. He had 
known folks to carry 
nails to chicken shoots 
and to use them freely 
when examining a fowl 
for shot marks. 

“Tllexamine her alone 
with Eugene Byam,” he 
said. 

As though in a ritual 
the two proceeded to 
the hen roost. It took 
but an instant to deter- 
mine that the hen be- 
longed to the anxious 
contestant. Director 
Clutchbill brought in 
the game with his own 
hands and presented it 
to the successful gunner. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Nineteen 


The Year in Prospect for the A. B. A. 


The Aim Toward Mutual Understanding, Broader Conception 
of the Meaning of the Bank and Unselfish Social Service 


HE men and women of the nation 

are daily bringing their problems 
of personal and business finance to the 
bankersindividually. The 


By JOHN H. PUELICHER 


President, American Bankers Association 


inter-relationswith the commonwelfare. 
I cannot conceive of a banker who 
has absorbed the full teaching of sound 
banking practice seeking 


bankers apply their experi- 
ence and thought to these 
probiems and give. their 
best advice upon them. 
Simi'arly the recent con- 
vention of the American 
Bankers Association in 
New York City repre- 
sented the application of 
the collective banking ex- 
perience and thought of 
the -ountry to problems 
that embody within them- 
selves the personal and 
business interests of every 
man. woman and child in 
the nation. Thus the con- 
vention constituted one 
form of the civic service 
of banking that is particu- 
larly essential to the func- 
tioning of democracy — 
that is, the contribution to 
the stream of public senti- 
ment of the best thought 
the bankers have to give. 

In a democracy it is the 
combined current of all 
classes of opinion that must 
give the powerful driving 
force to community action 
in the life of the nation. 
The bankers are not a 
body apart. They are part 
and parcel of the nation’s 
activity. Unless they 
merge the strength of their 
convictions with the com- 
mon sentiment of the times 
they do not earn the right 
to share in the benefits of 


ohn H. Puelicher, President, American Bankers Association 
resident, Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


to win success and reward 
on any other basis than 
that of unselfish social 
service. The success of 
banking must be based on 
that conception and the 
reward of bankers must 
be measured out by it. 

It is but an extension 
of the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking 
among bank people that 
the Association has under- 
taken, by the Committee 
on Public Education, to 
share with all the people 
a knowledge of those things 
that experience has taught 
bankers is true. It is the 
thought that the people 
will serve themselves best 
if they understand fully 
the operation of their bank- 
ing system and the funda- 
mental business principles 
guiding its activities. 

Under this committee a 
nation-wide series of talks 
on the simple truths of busi- 
ness is being conducted 
by bankers in the public 
schools. The aim is to 
awaken in the young and 
growing mindsofthenation 
an interest in and recep- 
tivity to sound economic 
principles. It was felt 
that this was particularly 
needed in the unsettled 
conditions following the 


democracy. The earnest- 
ness with which they discussed and 
acted for the common good at the 
convention showed that they appreci- 
ate fully their duties of citizenship. 
The complete realization of this 
unity of banking with community life 
can come only through a thorough un- 
derstanding by the bankers, on the one 
hand, of the fundamental welfare of the 
community, and by the community, on 
the other hand, of the motives and 
the nature of the banker and his work. 
For this reason we are placing 
special emphasis in the American 
Bankers Association on the -further- 
ance of education—not on educational 
activity in the sense of presuming 
that others are ignorant and we can 


teach them, but rather with the 
thought of furthering an interchange of 
knowledge regarding each other’s work 
to increase mutual understanding of one 
another’s viewpoints, problems and wel- 
fare. In other words, it is based on the 
idea of getting the banker and the public 
better acquainted in an economic sense. 

Within the Association we are labor- 
ing, through the American Institute of 
Banking, to develop generations of 
bankers with a greater and broader 
comprehension of their own business, 
not only in respect to its technical 
operations but also in respect to its 
economic applications. In this work 
emphasis is placed on the public re- 
sponsibility of banking and its inherent 


war and its aftermath, 
of social discontent. 

A controlling element in the policy of 
the American Bankers Association 
during the coming year will be found in 
its educational activities. Through 
the American Institute of Banking it 
will continue to the fullest extent possi- 
ble to inculcate sound banking practice 
and principles among those who engage 
in the actual business of banking. 
Through the Committee on Public 
Education it will broadcast among the 
general public a clearer understanding 
of the place of banking in community 
life and of the basic principles of bank- 
ing that must be understood and 
observed if its highest contributions to 
community life are to be rendered with 
resulting benefit to all the people. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Value of Employees Contests 


They Are a Link Between Advertising and Selling, Says 
The Publicity Man of a Cleveland Bank; Other Good Ideas 


HE public is more or less saturated 
and. surrounded with the thrift 
appeal,” says C. H. Handerson, pub- 
licity manager 
of Union Trust 
Company, 
Cleveland. ““To 
make it effec- 
tive, however, 
it seems that 
this same pub- 
lic must be 
operated upon 
by either an 
exceptionally 
strong emo- 
tional adver- 
personal emer- 
gency or opportunity demonstrating 
the desirability of thrift, or by actual 
personal solicitation, which focuses 
and forces the culmination of previous 
thrift propaganda. 

“As a means of forcing abstract 
thrift propaganda into concrete sav- 
ings accounts, the employees’ contest 
is one of the most effective and result- 
ful means. 

“Through such contests several 
strata of society are covered with 
peculiar thoroughness, and, by proper 
training of employees, permanent cus- 
tomers are made and future customers 


C. H. Handerson, publicity 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Incorporated, New York City 


created where no immediate customer 
is forthcoming. 

“The effect upon the employees is 
far from negligible. The sale of any 
item automatically strengthens the 
belief of the salesman in the item sold 
and the sale of their bank by employees 
strengthens their belief in their bank 
and their desirability and effective- 
ness as employees. 

“Powerful though advertising is, 
it doesn’t reach its full effectiveness 
unless linked with sales and dis- 
tributive effort. In a contest of bank 
employees we have this highly desir- 
able link-up between advertising and 
selling which operates for the maximum 
profit of the bank, forcing a dilatory 
public to immediate action and bring- 
ing more or less lukewarm employees 
to a full consciousness of their own and 
their employers’ power and strength.” 


WO advertisements which appeal 


strongly to local interests are those’ 


of the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles and the Bluefield 
National Bank of Bluefield, W. Va. 
(Fig. 1). The latter is an important 
railroad center near the Pocahontas 


rvice ™ 

| for the Business Man | 
TS BANK invites 
j the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and in- 


dividuals, and is prepared 
to extend to them not 


only suitable lines of 
credit, but also a helpful 
advisory service. 

Our intimate acquaintance 
with business conditions 
and developments, ac- 
quired through 33 years 


YOU WILL NOT PASS 
A MAN 


Signalling you with a red lantern. 
Neither will you pass a check which 
signals you that it has been fraudu- 
lently altered. 


That is exactly what a check on 
National Safety Paper does. 


All checks furnished our customers 
ave printed on Safety Paper for your 
protection. Every part of the check 
is protected—A mount, Payee’s name, 
signature, number and endorse- 
ment. 


THE BLUEFIELD 


NATIONAL BANK 
Bland and Raleigh Streets. 


Fig. 1. 


The Only National Bank in Allegan County Bl 


Two local appeals (A), ads of ‘‘The Friendly Bank’”’ 


Bluefield, W. Va. 
UNDER US. NT 
You Cannot Disregard Gov- 
B ernment Supervision A FARMERS’ BANK 
Our officers will be glad 
‘ ‘ As a factor contributing to the strength of a bank. 7; _ 
A discuss this with you rst National is organized under Nation- 
at any time. al Banking conducts its affairs in strict tw 
accordance with these laws, business, back in 1871 
Its strength and its helpful, liberal service have Always it has been identified with 
GURITY TRUST made it one of the foremost banks of the commun- the protien interests ot ‘hie 
SAVINGS BAN K ity. County and its service has been adopt 
pronase end Surplus $10, You will find real satisfaction in carrying your Lerhaghagend needs. 
wees 9195 ink with the oldest organi: bank in Tt is clad to have the Farm Burean 
Allegan county. Meeting bring its friends to town and UNDER U. G 
Thirteen Banking Offices in LOS ANGELES it invites them to make its banking . S. HEMICAL 
HOLLYWOOD LONG BEACH PASADENA. SAN PEDRO. HUNTINGTON tooms their headquarters. GOVERNMENT NATIONAL 
IRST NATIONAL ANK| SUPERVISION BAN 
B OF YORK 
“THE FRIENDLY BANK” 


THE ONLY MATIONAL BANK IN ALLECAN COUNTY 


coal district and the ad with the 
picture of the railroad men at work 
would appeal to a large proportion of 
the citizens of Bluefield. 


EFERRING to the advertisements 

of the First National Bank of 
Allegan, Mich., a few of which are 
reproduced, (Fig. 1) J. H. Standart, 
first vice-president, writes: 

“We are enclosing herewith an 
assortment of ads we have recently 
been running in our local newspaper’, 
which is a weekly paper, and would be 
very glad indeed if you would be can- 
did enough to give us your criticisms 
of same. If you have any suggestions 
to offer as to improving the style or the 
wording, we will be glad to have you 
do so. 

“We are located in an agricultural 
and dairying community, very little 
manufacturing, and our appeal is 
largely to the farmer. The popula- 
tion of our city is about 4,000 and this 
is the county seat. We give this 
detail so that you can better size up 
our situation and possible require. 
ments.” 

In reply, I said: 

“I think your advertisements are 
very good. I like your borders and 
the uniform style of your signature. 
Possibly the reading matter of your 


ADWAT AND CHAMBERS, PACING CITY HALL 


(B) and an unconventional convention ad 
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Twenty-one 


advertisements is 
a trifle long but 
still it is interest- 
ing. Your slogan, 
‘The Friendly 
Bank’ would be 
hard to beat.” 


HERE were a 

lot of interest- 
ing bank adver- 
tisements in 
connection with 
the New York 
convention of the 
American Bank- 
ers Association in 
October. The 
exhibits of the 
members of the 
Financial Adver- 
tisers Association 
were numerous 
and in most cases 
very attractive. 
The oldest bank advertisement was 
exhibited by the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company. It was a divi- 
dend notice by the Bank of New 
York published in the New York 
Laily Gazette, Friday, May 1, 1789. 
In the same newspaper was the report 
of the first inauguration of George 
Washington as President of the United 
States, which took place the day before 
on the balcony of the Old Federal 
Hall in Wall Street. The advertise- 
ment of the bank read as follows: 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


The President and Directors give notice, 
that a Dividend of three and a half per cent 
on the capital stock for six months, from 
the Ist of November 1788, to the 1st of 
May 1789, will be made on the said first day 


ONE MILLION PEOPLE! 


EGS HE population within thirty miles of Minneapolis, as shown by 
BE the United States Government census of 1920, was over 
800,000 people, which together with the natural growth of 
the community and the floating population approximates at 
this time one million people within these borders. Few realize 
this, and fewer still realize that the capital and surplus of the 
| First National Bank amounts to $10 for every man, woman and 
| child within this community. This immense sum has been built up 
| throughout the last sixty years to safeguard the deposits entrusted 
| to its sale keeping by 60,000 patrons. 


ath ows we now thre adder 


| Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
Anthony Falls Side Ove Mingchshe Ofer Mineranelis Trou Compony 


FIRST N ATIONAL BANK 


INNEAPOLIS 


An Announcement 


Realizing the great losses that come 


to the people of this community through 
unwise investments, and the great need of 
better understanding of the many impor- 
tant services rendered by our banking in- 
stitutions, the five banks in Jackson, all 
members vf the Jackson Clearing House, 
will publish a series of talks weekly in the 
City newspapers. 

We believe that these messages, care- 
fully prepared and supervised by all the 
banks in the City, will carry a weight with 
the thinking people of this community 
that will reduce if not eliminate losses 
from bad investments. Z 

ra 


Every dollar sunk in losing ventures 
is'a loss to our home city as well as to the 
individual. 

The people of this community do their 
banking with us and we feel a duty to help 
them protect their savings, to give them 
all the help in our power in safeguarding 
the results of their industry. 

We invite your careful reading of ail 
these talks, believing as we sincerely do 
that the information in them will mean 
dollars in your own pocket, by helping you 
to avoid losing Investments and by assist- 
ing you to invest your savings safely and 
wisely, 


various depart- 
ments. The Corn 
Exchange Bank, 
had a full page 
explaining its 
statement. The 
Irving National 
Bank used equal 
space for one of 
its informative 
advertisements 
on commercial 
banking, headed 
“An Awakening 
to New Econ- 
omies in the Use 


Jackson City Bank, 
Central State Bank, 
National Union Bank, 


Jackson State Savings Bank, 


Peoples National Bank. 


Members Michigan State Bankers Association and American Bankers Association. 


of Business 
Capital.” Other 
institutions ran 
true to form, 
using good ex- 


amples of their 


co-operative campaign 


of May, and paid to the stockholders on 


demand. By order of the Directors. 
William Seton, Cashier. 


The New York banks and trust 
companies that are regular advertisers, 
did some special advertising in the 
New York newspapers during the 
week of the convention. Those that 
could used the historical appeal; in 
strength and variety undoubtedly the 
advertising of the Chemical National 
Bank was most noteworthy along this 
line. One of its historical advertise- 
ments is reproduced herewith. (Fig. 1.) 

The Bankers Trust Company used 
its “Tower of Strength” to great 
advantage. The Equitable Trust 
Company had a full-page advertise- 
ment illustrated with views of 


Fig. 2. The cover of an interesting booklet of the Seacoast Trust 
Company, Asbury Park, N. J., and the opening gun of a year’s 


regular style of 
advertising. 

The First 
National Bank of Brooklyn came in 
very cleverly with an advertisement 
headed, “‘Don’t Overlook Brooklyn” 
and illustrated with a picture of the 
Williamsburg Bridge. 


HERE has been a great improve- 
ment in recent years in the adver- 
tising that banks are doing in banking 
journals to solicit the business of other 
banks. These advertisements are pre- 
senting more real facts and arguments 
that are really of value in influ- 
encing business towards the advertis- 
ing bank. 
I am glad to reproduce a group of 
three such advertisements. (Fig. 3.) 
They were put out by the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, the 
(Continued on page 35) 


Reputation 


—this bank has built up a repu- 
tation for accurate, prompt and 
efficient service during the past 
fifty years. 


—with scores of Direct Connec- 
tions throughout Ohio we are 
in an excellent position to offer 
highly developed and perfected 
facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 


ington National 
—that our service is depend- 
able is indicated by the steadily 


increasing number of our cor- 
responding banks. 


The Huntington National Bank 
Columbus, Ohio | 


Fig. 3. The new kind of bank 
journal copy 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
OF BETTER ST. LOUIS 


[LABOR] 
St. Louis labor is not of the tran- 
sient type. The tendency is for the 
steadier employment than in ind 

in 

trial centers affected primarily by thle city their permanent 
seasonal influences. . The existence of 


varied has A First N 1 
and skilled labor, affording a nucleus banks and business houses the best 
that can be had in bank account 


for greater development and expan- 
sion. service. 


HE great diversity of manu- 
factures in St. Louis acts as a 
constant balance and gives 
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Again=Thrift Week January 17-23, 


This Year’s Campaign Will Concentrate on Family Budgets, 
Wise Spending and Nationalization of Franklin’s Birthday 


January 17, Wednesday, National Thrift 
Day (Ben. Franklin’s birth- 


day). 
January 18, Thursday, Budget Day 
January 19, Friday, Life Insurance Day 
January 20, Saturday, Own Your Own 
Home Day 
January 21, Share With Others 


y 

January Pay Bills Promptly 
y 

January 23, Tuesday, Make a Will Day 


GAIN the Detroit plan of bank co- 
operation with the public schools 
and holding “open house’ during 
National Thrift Week will be the prin- 
cipal feature in the observance of Thrift 
Week beginning on Ben. Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17, 1923. The plan 
was first used in Detroit two years ago 


A New York City bank receives a class from the public schools 


when 30,000 school children visited 105 
banks, bank branches and trust com- 
panies. 

Following the suggestion of E. C. 
Delafield, president of the Bank of 
America and member of the National 
Thrift Week Committee, the banks of 
New York City adopted the same plan 
last year in co-operation with the 
Board of Education and the Y. M.C. A. 
Over 125 banks in Manhattan and the 
Bronx assisted in the enterprise of 
conducting approximately 40,000 
children through the savings and com- 
mercial institutions, the purpose being 
to teach the children what a bank is, 
and its purpose. 

About 70 per cent of the schools of 
New York have established school 
savings banks operated by the pupils 
under competent supervision. The 
practical knowledge of the workings 
of a bank, largely through the Thrift 


Week campaign, has stimulated Ameri- 
canization everywhere. 

Many other cities, including Bridge- 
port, Conn., Brooklyn, Rochester, 
N. Y., and San Francisco are using a 
similar plan successfully. 

“It is generally agreed by thoughtful 
bankers,”’ says Edward C. Delafield, 
‘that one need of the banking business 
is a better general understanding of the 
importance and service to the public of 
our financial institutions. When you 
stop to think that less than 5 per cent 
of our people have an adequate knowl- 
edge of banks and banking methods, 
you will realize how much an educa- 
tional campaign is needed. 

“One of the most encouraging move- 
ments is one started in Detroit two 
years ago, now known as the ‘Detroit 
Plan.’ The idea was conceived by a 
public school instructor who sensed 
this need among the children in the 


Students from a girls’ high school learn how to 
run a Savings Department in the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco 


schools of that city. To meet this need 
a series of educational visits to financial 
institutions by the school children 
under the direction of their instructors 
was planned and carried out. This 
practice is not alone to educate the 
child, but to give to the parent—and 
especially the foreign-born parent—a 
new conception and a. suggestion of 
human warmth about our financial 
institutions that is certain to be whole- 
some. 

“Through A. S. Van Winkle, chair- 
man of Group Four, New York State 
Savings Bank Association, it was 
proposed at a recent meeting of the 
National Thrift Committee of the 
Y.M. C. A., that the savings banks 
in New York City be invited to co- 
operate in such an undertaking in this 
city, to which both they and the New 
York Board of Education agreed. It is 
estimated that 200,000 pupils last season 
made such visits to banking institu- 
tions of America with gratifying results 
so that this movement now promises to 
spread over the entire country.” 

The purpose of this year’s National 
Thrift Week is to guide the individual 
in the direction of straight thinking and 
wise action while handling his personal 
money matters—in earning, spending, 
saving, investing and giving. 

The objective is really three-fold: 

To enroll 500,000 persons who will 
agree to follow a budget plan in their 
personal and family finances. 

To nationalize the celebration of 
Ben. Franklin’s birthday January 1’. 

To enlist co-operation with the mer- 
chants in a program of wise spending. 
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/ CHEVROLET 


for Economical Transportation 


America 
Without Automobiles 


What would happen if tomorrow every automobile in the United 
States were destroyed? 


It would be a greater catastrophe than the stoppage of all railroads. 
Society today is organized on a motorized basis. 


The merchant solicits and delivers over a great circle of trade im- 
possible except with automotive transportation. 


A chain of grocery stores now being established throughout the 
country has no salespeople and makes no deliveries. Obviously the pro- 
prietors expect customers to motor to the stores on a cash and carry basis. 


Intensive covering of sales territory is now done by motorized 
salesmen. 


The farmer is a great user of automobiles, because horse transporta- 
tion cannot compete with automobile transportation. 


The world is fast learning how to motor economically and efficiently — 
saving time and money and multiplying the productive time or service 
of the individual. 


More and more automobiles are being bought chiefly for economical 
reasons—as essential utilities. 


The Chevrolet slogan “for economical transportation” guides our 
every effort. 


Our constant policy is to produce the lowest priced, most economically 
operated car consistent with modern transportation requirements. 


The wisdom of this policy is proved by our present leadership in sales 
of low priced quality cars. 


In the development of the most economical use of the automobile in 
your locality, we invite your thorough consideration of Chevrolet and 
your interested co-operation, with dealers and owners using our products. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT - MICHIGAN 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Protectograph 


Forgery 


PROTOD-Greenbac— Protectogra 


The new forgery-proof Check Writr— 
checks and drafts with the Protects thef MO! 
magic canceling “chredding’ in 
and restricted against un- through thdfibre 
authorized use like bank check, in th col 
notes. this— 


Plus $1000 


So complete is thekcurity 
Protectograph an§ PRC 
Greenbac, when useftoget] 
we issue to purchasers 


TODD PROTECT(GRA 


(Establidt 1899) 
1186 University A¢., Rock 


Branch Offices and Resident presen 
Cities of Worl 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


: 
EXACT! 
: 


Twenty-five 


Ta 
rigr— 


the—EMOUNT by 
ling’ in words, 
thafibre of the 


1 th colors, like 


EXACTLY DOLLARS 


0000 Insurance Policy 


thefecurity of the combination, a forgery insurance 
. ani PROTOD- policy. Purchasers of machine or 
| use§together, that checks, separately, receive a policy 
urcBsers of the of limited coverage. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH YOUR BUSI- 


NESS LETTERHEAD Pre Todd 
APH CO., INC. 
stablisifl! 1899) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
ty A®., Rochester, N. Y. 
FREE—Send illustrated for- 
gery exhibits and PROTOD- 
Greenbac samples showing the 


magic ‘“VOIDS.’’ 


lent Bpresentatives in All Leading 
s of World 
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When Bank Funds 


Accumulate 


bond investments offer a profitable and 
convenient means of keeping funds em- 
ployed and yet available. 

The experienced organization and 
large operations of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
enable this house to render comprehen- 
sive service to banks seeking temporary 
or long-term investments which exactly 
fit their requirements. 

As underwriters of bond issues on a 
large scale,we can submit a well-diversified 
list of bonds suitable for the investment 
of bank funds—issues which we can 
recommend from our thorough knowl- 
edge of them. 

Serving the investment needs of banks, 
insurance companies and trustees is an | 
important part of our business, for which 
we have developed special facilities. 

The way to know our service is to fest it. 
Write us for suggestions or information 
bearing on current investment problems, 
which we shall be glad to furnish with- 


out obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 So. LaSalle Street 14 Wall Street 10 Post Ofiice Square Land Title Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bldg. Security Building Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


BALTIMORE— 


Save is closer by rail to the West than any 
Collection other eastern city. Take advantage of 


our services and save collection time. 


ee ° Continuous service. Par Collections. 
ime 


Drovers & MEcHANICs NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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The Picture of the Whole of 
anking 
(Continued from page 7) 


downtown with an idea for a new 
banking institution. He was so original 
and so well fortified with knowledge 
of banking principles that Wall Street 
men put several million dollars behind 
his proposed plans. 

“Now, he had planned his career in 
a way that answers your question. 
That question occurred to him while he 
was in the credit department, and he 
decided to lay out two separate careers, 
One he called the “short haul,” which 
was to absorb—in the department 
where he happened to be working — 
everything that could be learned about 
credits. And for a “long haul” care »r, 
he resolved to master the broad pr.n- 
ciples of banking and business general y, 

“In a certain downtown bank there 
is a high balcony from which the 
whole organization can be observed. 
Officers have nicknamed it the ‘bridge’. 
To look down from that point at the 
busiest time of day is inspiring to the 
man who looks farther than his own 
department and his own work, realizing 
what a bank does for the community, 
and how its various departments all 
work together on broad principles. 
Master those principles and you have 
climbed onto a permanent menial 
bridge. Every operation in banking 
will thereafter appear in its true rela- 
tion to the whole. For this observer, 
with his grasp of principles, the routine 
of any department pretty much takes 
care of itself.” 

“Could a bank man willing to study 
get a sound working knowledge of 
these principles by a course of reading?” 
asked the interviewer. 

“Yes, there is an extensive literature 
on banking, covering general principles 
exhaustively. But it is scattered, 
written in the diffuse style of the 
economist, and often cluttered with 
theory and argument. The proved 
working truths must be dug out one 
by one, and arranged in their relation 
to the whole. This is a job for the 
teacher and in a well-planned course he 
relieves the student of that work. 
Referring the student to the general 
literature of banking is somewhat like 
scattering all the parts of an auto- 
mobile over a ten-acre lot and telling 
him to assemble the car. He must 
first find all the parts and then find 
out how they go together. An orderly, 
condensed course of study is like the 
assembled car, ready for him to learn 
how to drive.” 

Rather more than half of a well- 
balanced course in banking principles 
deals with things inside the bank: 
A bank’s place in the business world, 
the instruments of banking—money, 
checks and so forth; the different 
functions of a bank, such as accepting 
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deposits, paying out depositors’ money 
on their order, lending money at 
interest, discounting promises to pay 
money —as notes—and issuing money. 
Then the student steps outside the 
bank, and discovers that there are 
banking institutions different from the 
one he works in—national banks, 
state banks, trust companies, invest- 
ment bankers, savings banks and so 
forth. When he has learned what 
these different financial institutions do, 
aud how, though competitors in some 
respects, they are all linked together in 
one way or another to serve the com- 
munity and each other, and how they 
r.mify through the nation and the 
world, he will have a mental picture of 
the whole of banking bound to be 
useful to him in many ways. 

In extension or correspondence edu- 
cation, the salesman often plays as 
important a part as the teacher. It is 
he, in many cases, who first arouses the 
siudent’s interest by showing him the 
possibilities for increasing his earning 
power and achievingpromotionthrough 
study. And it is very often the saies- 
man who, when the student is discour- 
aged and drops his studies, persuades 
him to go on. Because this sales 
appeal stirs the imagination of many 
young people who lack persistence, 
there is a very high “‘mortality” in 
extension education. 

On this account, one of the private 
courses in banking principles is not 
“sold.” The prospective student must 
“buy” it, and sometimes with con- 
siderable difficulty. Lessons intended 
to give students a perspective of the 
whole of banking are nothing to play 
with. The fellow who is a _ better 
starter than finisher would quickly 
discover that he had tackled a job too 
big for him. Therefore, it is required 
that each student be endorsed by at 
least two of his officers before he is 
permitted to enroll, they deciding 
whether he has the intelligence and 
stick-to-ativeness to carry out such a 
course of study. He may have grown 
out of the study habit since leaving 
college. Or he may be tackling some- 
thing too big for him, just to make an 
impression. Bill hears that Jim and 
George are going to take a course in 
banking principles, and Bill wants his 
officers to know that he is as bright as 
Jim and George. Jim and George may 
be desirable students who will see the 
thing through, but Bill is making a 
“grandstand play”’ for prestige. Per- 
mitted to enroll, he wouldn’t last, and 
his officers are pretty certain to know 
it and weed him out. 

Banks often pay for lessons to be 
taken by a group of their key men, and 
on that account are careful in selecting 
the students. But it has been found 
that the student who pays for his own 
lessons makes by far the better show- 
ing, on the principle that when a man 


Four strong magnets 
that attract and hold 
depositors 


At the top of this page is an illustra- 
tion of how the insured design appears 
on every Super-Safety Insured check 
in the upper right corner. This design 
on the corner of your checks identi- 
fies your bank with our powerful 
national advertising program appear- 
ing in leading national publications. 


In the first circle at the right is an 
illustration of the door sign announc- 
ing that this bank provides positive 
protection—Super-Safety Insured 
checks. This is another direct identifi- 
cation with this great national cam- 
paign. 

In the second circle is an illustration of the 
teller’s grill hanger furnished free to users of 


Super-Safety Insured checks. This still further 
identifies the bank with this national program. 


The circle at the bottom is a reproduction of 
the insurance certificate furnished by us to be 
distributed to depositors of banks using Super- 
Safety Insured checks. Thisisa visible evidence 
of the positive protection afforded by these posi- 
tively safe checks. It impresses depositors with 
the added care and attention given funds in- 
trusted to the bank giving it. Still further, it 
furnishes something that the depositor will very 
often display to friends and acquaintances as 
an evidence of your interest in him. 


These strong business-attracting magnets are 
part of the added values you can get with your 
purchase of Super-Safety Insured checks. They 
are a strong factor in converting your check 
item from a dead expense to a dividend- 
paying investment. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 


Insured inthe 


HARTFORD 
against loss through fraud- 


Protected by the service of The William J. 
Burns International Detective Agency, Inc. 
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HIS is B-W speaking—B-W broadcasting station at 
Dalton, Mass. The latest reports from county and state 
officials all over the country show a steady increase in the use of 


BYRON WESTON CO.’S 
Record and Ledger Papers 


No other paper made gives such long and satisfactory service 
for use in valuable books of record and reference. It is a 100% 


all new rag stock, of super-strength, proof against discolora- 
tion or disintegration. 


SEND for sample Test Sheets. Compare with any 
other ledger paper, and draw your own conclusions 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free ¥ 
Speeds the Work—Protectsthe Health 


HE BABY 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest ~~ TYPEWRITER 
for bookkee STAND 
chine posting, handling 
papers, feeding presses. 50 F.O.B. 
Consists of felt pad $7.50 Detroit 


mounted on water reser- 
voir which fits snugly in hol- 
low of palm. Made of nickel 
silver and will last for years. 


SCREW ~ 
Sent postpaid for 75¢ each —S, 
6 for $4; 12 for $7.20 WATE® RESERVOID 
Gold Plated, $2.50 


Money back if not satisfied 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
17%" x 14". Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 
home use. 26” high. 


Sent on trial for $7.50. 


Money back if not satis- 
fied, or write for details. 


Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1915 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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pays for a thing, he is going to put 
it to some use. This student does 
much better than even the most in- 
telligent and industrious men studying 
at the bank’s expense, according to 
one correspondence teacher. 

“If the bank wants to pay for such 
schooling,” he advises, “‘let its officers 
choose the most promising students, 
get them started, and follow their 
studies, but require them to pay the 
expenses themselves. Then, after the 
students have finished, the bank can 
refund the cost of tuition—but let it 
come as a pleasant surprise. Under 
this plan, we have cut down our 
‘mortality’ to only 3 per cent, as coin- 
pared to 40 and 50 per cent in average 
correspondence education. And ‘mor- 
tality’ is used literally, for in most 
cases a student who drops out actually 
dies, or is seriously ill, or leaves the 
banking field.” 

Having acquired this knowledge of 
basic banking principles, seemingly so 
abstract and theoretical, the bank m:n 
will soon find it bringing promotion 
and increased income, for the banking 
facilities of the country are constantly 
expanding. Small banks are growing 
into large ones. Large banks are con- 
solidating and throwing out branches. 
Old banks are adding new functions, 
such as fiduciary, investment and 
foreign business. The Federal Reserve 
system alone has brought great growth 
to banking. Looking back over bank- 
ing for ten or fifteen years it is easy to 
realize that there will be many new 
opportunities the coming decade. 

Again, where the teacher of banking 
principles defines the bank’s functions 
as deposits, paying, loans, discounts 
and so forth, the observing man in 
bank work soon sees that one of the 
principal products his institution has 
to sell is service. Service is based upon 
the banking knowledge of officers and 
employees—their ability to tell people 
what banking is, what it can do for 
them in specific cases, and see that it 
does it. Before a bank man can de- 
velop this service aspect of his business 
and hand it over the counter to his 
customers, he must know the whole 
of banking — become a real banker. 


A $50,000 Dividend 


N OCTOBER 1, 2,200 depositors 

in the Investment Fund of the 
City Bank Club, National City Bank, 
New York, increased their savings 
$49,182.45, the total amount of the 
dividend credited to accounts when 
the semi-annual payment at the rate 
of 8 per cent annually was declared. 
Several depositors with maximum ac- 
counts of $5,000 drew checks for $200 
as six months’ income on their savings. 
Many others, by making the maximum 
deposits of $1,000 in any twelve 
months, are nearing the $5,000 mark. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


O, I don’t want any of this here 
common stock,” said the newly 
rich dowager. ““Haven’t you got some- 
thing different, something exclusive — 
you know, something rather classy?” 


“The only kind of margin I play,” 
remarked the old investor, “‘is the gilt 
edve of a good bond.” 


One time, at least, when the presi- 
dent of any company is an incorrigible 
optimist, is when he writes the state- 
ment to go into the advertising for his 
new issue of preferred stock. 


A new style of bank advertising copy 
has recently been adopted by a large 
trust company. It is known as the 
‘testimonial’? ad—a method long used 
in other businesses, and only now com- 
ing into its own in bank advertising. 
The “‘copy”’ of an ad of this new type 
is here given in full, as it may prove 
interesting as well as instructive: 


A SURE CURE FOR THE BLUES 


Mrs. H. H. Hokum, of Blue Sky, 
writes us as follows: 

‘Before taking out a savings account 
I was troubled constantly by that flat 
feeling especially just before pay day. 
The slightest thing strapped me. Life 
seemed terribly drab and dun— mostly 
dun. Then someone told me of your 
Painless Savings System. I took out 
an account the next afternoon. 

“After taking out a savings account 
I felt like a new woman. Even my 
neighbors remarked about the differ- 
ence. The iceman, the grocer and the 
butcher all spoke about it. I have 
been using your system now for three 
years and I can truthfully say that it 
has removed all symptoms of my old 
trouble.” 

Just step into any of our branches 
and ask for one of our sample Thrift 
Packages. — (Adv.) 


Now that Christmas is approaching, 
it is about time for vice-presidents and 
purchasing agents who appreciate good 
cigars to begin talking about reci- 
procity in business. 


Favorite Songs Heard in the Modern 
Trust Company 


Tellers: Oh, how I hate to get up 
in the morning. 

Cashier: All a-loan, all a-loan. 

Directors: When you and I were 
young, Maggie. 

Customers: I hear you calling me. 


Now I lay me 


Night Watchman: 
down to sleep. 

Bookkeepers: 
home. 


There’s no place like 


Telephone girl: Old pal, why don’t 
you answer me? 
Messenger: Roaming in the gloaming. 


“T want to get my coupons clipped,” 
said the charming customer. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the new 
guard. “The barber shop is on the 
fourth floor.” 


Helpful Hints for Busy Brokers 


Never try to get a woman to sell her 
rights. She may be a suffragist. 

A vaudeville act or a movie reel will 
add to the attendance at the board 
room on dull days. 

When the market drops suddenly, 
prepare individual doses of smelling 
salts before posting the quotations. 

To empty the board room, deliver 
a speech on business conditions. 


A remarkable series of window dis- 
plays has recently been exhibited by 
the Average Trust Company. It is 
understood that these exhibits will be 
loaned to correspondent banks upon 
request. In order to acquaint the 
banking world with the nature of these 
exhibits, we list and describe them 
here: 

1. The only true and original pair 
of rubbers which Washington wore 
when he crossed the Delaware. 

2. A skeleton of the eighty-ribbed 
Dinosaurus, blasted from the solid 
rock in the wilds of Rhode Island. 

3. A stuffed specimen of the famous 
Auk, that extinct bird so famed in the 
fiction of recent years. 

4. The suspenders which Napoleon 
wore during the Battle of Waterloo. 

5. The pencil with which Cleopatra 
blacked her eyebrows. 

Owing to the powerful savings appeal 
of these exhibits, it is expected that 
their use will bring hundreds of new ac- 
counts to the banks that use them. 


The Three S’s Again 


In addition to promising that ‘‘We 
will do anything for you that any good 
bank ought to do,” a small bank in 
Southern Indiana goes on to define 
what a good bank ought to offer with 
the following unique slogan: 


FARMERS STATE BANK 
Safety — Service — Silence 
— The Balance Sheet, Merchants Banks, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Mr. Broke—‘“‘I can’t raise $5; that’s 
all there is to it! I received a notice 
from my bank this morning that I had 
overdrawn.” 

Mrs. Broke —‘‘Well, try some other 
bank. They can’t all be overdrawn.” 
—Items, Federal Reserve Club, Dallas. 


This Free 
Book 


will tell you how to 
solve legal kinks in 
your business and 
acquire a complete 
legal education at 
home. 


He held a “paid-in- 
full’’ receipt, yet — 


Howard Allen owed $1,000 to George Mur- 
ray. He offered $200 in settlement and this 
offer Murray accepted, giving Allen a “paid- 
in-full” receipt. 


Later Allen inherited some money and Mur- 
ray set out to collect the remaining $800. 
His claim was upheld in court and Allen 


was forced to pay in spite of the receipt he 
showed ! 


Why? The answer—with answers to many 
similar legal problems—is given in our val- 
uable 128-page book, sent free and without 
obligation (mail coupon today). 


Did you know that 85% of all civil suits to- 
day involve business disputes? It is a fact. 
Law enters every business transaction. That 
is why modern business seeks law-trained 
men. Elbert H. Gary and John Wanamaker 
are examples of business leaders today who 
are law-trained. Everywhere and in every 
line of business preference is being given to 
law-trained executives. 


Through our modern American Law Course, Ex- 
President Taft and 80 other eminent authorities have 
now made it possible for you to learn law—at home, in 
spare moments, without interruption to your regular 
work, 45,000 already have enrolled. 

Thousands of Blackstone students have been admitted 
to the Bar and are today successful lawyers and judges. 
Thousands of others have fitted themselves for bigger 
things in business. The course is endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading law and commerce schools, practicing 
attorneys, and supreme court justices, as the foremost 
non-resident law course in the country. 

The course is arranged in a way that makes law among 
the most ‘fascinating of all reading courses. Easy to 
grasp, thorough, practical, and interesting. Realizing 
the importance of a legal education, you should at least 
obtain the facts about this course. Our free 
book tells what it has done for others and 
what it will do for you. Request it TO- 
DAY. Mail the coupon. Blackstone Institute, 
Dept. 3399, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3399, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send “The Law-Trained Man” 128-page book FREE. 
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DISTINCTIVE ADVERTISING INSIDE YOUR BANK 


LONSON DISPLAY BULLETIN 


For Your Lobby and Window 


jay. ples of 


St. Paul, Minn. 


LONSON MANUFACTURING CO. - 
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THIS advertising set is composed of Display Bulletin and four 
>. different insert cards, each done in four rich pore oil colors. ey ee 
The Bulletin measures 15 x 25 and is finished in white enamel. The ey. 
n re measure 11 x 21. The price on the set co i en 
t us ship your order on approval. Write = Pings 
e cards for street car advertising on request. \ et pa! 


— Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


Stamp 
Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


pus 2 28 8 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 


is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 


‘1 disposal of our corre- 
4 spondents are: 

A twenty- four-hour 
7 Transit Department. 

Private telephone wires 


to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items received at par. 


Nochargefortelegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA L 
BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Gigantic Bank in New York 


By CARL H. GETZ 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York, established about eight years 
ago, transacts about one-third of the 
total business of the entire Federal 
Reserve system. Just what this means 
may be illustrated by the following 
summary during the calendar year 
1921: 

It counted and sorted 687,000,000 
individual notes in the course of pay- 
ing, receiving or redeeming currency. 

It paid out or received $152,500,000 
of coin, or about twenty tons a day. 

It made or received 185,000 ship- 
ments of currency and coin to or from 
out-of-town banks. 

It made 150,000 discounts or ad- 
vances to member banks, aggregating 
$30,769,000,000. 

It collected on the average each day 
348,000 cash items, mostly checks— 
105,215,000 for the year —in the amount 
of $36,398,000,000. 

It collected $1,492,000,000 non-cash 
items, including drafts, notes and 
coupons. 

It made 12,500,000 entries in the 
accounts maintained with member and 
other banks. 

It held in safe-keeping on the aver- 
age about $800,000,000 of securities 
for the United States Government, 
$300,000,000 for the War Finance 
Corporation, and about $100,000,000 
received from other sources. 

It purchased or sold bankers ac- 
ceptances and other securities for 
member banks and foreign banks 
amounting to $468,000,000. 

It made on an average each day 681 
transfers of funds by wire over the tele- 
graph lines of the Federal Reserve 
system, for the Treasury Department 
and member banks. The daily average 
amount so transferred to all parts of 
the country was $59,000,000, aggre- 
gating for the year $17,770,000,000. 

It received or delivered 10,520,000 
individual Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes, amounting to $5,639,000,000, in 
connection with exchange, conversion 
or registration. 

It paid 26,125,000 individual cou- 
pons on government bonds, notes and 
certificates. 

It handled in connection with sale 
or issue $1,481,000,000 of Treasury 
notes and certificates, and in connec- 
tion with redemption, $1,363,000,000 
of certificates. 

It issued for the information of mem- 
ber banks and the public a Monthly 
Review of Business and Credit Con- 
ditions with a monthly circulation of 
42,000 copies. 

The officers and employees of the bank 
at the close of 1921 numbered 2,907. 

At present the bank occupies space 


on seven floors of the Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, and in three other 
buildings, including the Subtreasury 
Building. Its $4,000,000,000 of cash 
and securities are stored in eleven 
vaults located in four separate build- 
ings. 

In the. new building, which is now 
under construction two blocks north 
of the present bank, the benefits of 
concentration, including greater safety 
and more economical operation, wi!| 
be ‘attained. 

While somewhat more than a ye:r 
will elapse before the building will | » 
ready for occupancy, enough steel and 
stonework is in place to give some ides 
of the complete structure. When 
finished, it will have fifteen storics 
above the street level, and five stories 
below. The grade level of the lowes! 
story is eighty feet below the curb «| 
Nassau Street and fifty feet below 
tidewater. 

The vaults are on three levels, «| 
below tidewater, and will be the larges| 
and strongest in the world. They have 
been planned larger than present de- 
mands require in order to provide for 
whatever expansion increased business 
or changes in Federal Reserve practice 
may demand. 

The vaults as a whole are approxi- 
mately 75 x 100 feet, three stories in 
height, twelve foot ceilings. The walls 
are four feet thick and constructed of 


expanded steel and concrete made from . 


a fine aggregate. To arrive at this 
type of construction (see photograph 
page 4) which looks forward at least 
twenty-five years, a series of tests 
was begun two years ago at Sandy 
Hook and at the proving grounds of 
the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington. All known types 
of bank vault construction were repro- 
duced and attacked with dynamite, 
T. N. T. and oxy-acetylene lamps. 
While the present types of construction 
were found entirely adequate for pres- 
sent day needs, the builders of the 
new building felt that they wanted the 
very last word in vault construction 
and so finally devised this peculiar type 
of expanded metal construction which 
is nothing more or less than a network 
of half-inch, especially prepared, hard 
steel, placed metal upon metal, and 
then fine concrete poured through and 
allowed to set. When this wall is 
attacked with dynamite or T. N. T.. 
only the concrete is removed. Then 
it is necessary to attack it with oxy- 
acetylene lamps and when the steel is 
penetrated concrete is encountered 
again. 

The steel doors—two on each level 
—are cylindrical in shape, ten feet 
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thick. Through the center of the door 
is a four-foot passageway. When the 
door is locked it revolves a semi-circle 
and anyone attempting to gain en- 
trance faces a three-foot strip of steel, 
qa four-foot passage-way and then 
another three-foot strip of steel. The 
cylindrical arrangement does away 
with removable platforms and lifts 
found in many vaults. 

In the interior of the vaults is a 
system of mirrors making it possible 
to see the entire area of any one floor 
fron: one point on that floor. 

A bell is rung one minute before the 
closing of the vault. While it would 
be possible for anyone to remain 
wit!in the vault without escaping 
det: tion, anyone getting caught in- 
side of the vault after the doors had 
bee: closed would be able to communi- 
cate with the outside by means of 
tele hones in the interior. The vault 
is also ventilated and well illuminated. 

lespite the massiveness of the vault 
it w:!! also be protected with an electric 
alaria system. 

At the present time this extraordi- 
nary vault is not really needed but in 
the vears to come it is believed it will 
prove exactly what is needed. It 
affords the greatest protection at the 
least percentage of costs of any vault 
in the world. 

Except for the vaults, the new 
building is of a commercial type. The 
material for the exterior is a mixture of 
Indiana limestone and Ohio sandstone, 
the varied color markings of which 
relieve the severity of so large an 
expanse of wall. The interior is 
planned for the economical and expedi- 
tious despatch of the bank’s business. 

At the time of the recent convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
in New York, hundreds of bankers 
visited the new building and inspected 
the new vaults. The new vaults will 
serve as a model in the construction 
of other Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ings and state and local banks as well. 


A Needed Definition 


pw Machias Savings Bank of 
Machias, Maine, has introduced a 
definition by the United States Supreme 
Court into its advertising which all 
savings banks might well adopt. This 
definition reads: 

“An institution in the hands of dis- 
interested persons, the profits of which, 
after deducting the necessary expenses 
of conducting the business, inure 
wholly to the benefit of the depositors 
in dividends or in a reserved surplus 
for their greater security.” 

A good deal of ink and a host of 
words have been used to explain just 
what a savings bank is and how it 
operates. There, inone sentence, isade- 
scription that leaves little to be said. 

— The Savings Bank Journal. 
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Calendar Bank Deposits Double 
Results With Any Other Bank 


| 


° 
tently- 


ROM October 9 to December 31, 1921, the First Wisconsin 

National Bank, Milwaukee, gave out 61 Speer-Rosefelt Calendar 
Banks and 58 home savings banks of another make. Up to February 
28, 1922, the Calendar Banks brought in 61 deposits, while only 25 
deposits could be credited to other banks. 


Moreover, the average deposit from the Calendar Banks was $12, 
as against $10 for the other banks. 


Subsequent deposits from Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Banks, after 
the first deposit, are far greater than from any home savings bank on 
the market today. Why? 


Because the calendar feature of the Bank constantly keeps the 
thought of saving before the owner; in fact he is compelled to save 
to keep the calendar up to date. 


$= Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
ey oe Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 
25¢ Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| Bank 
own 
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LEN LETIEZRS 


HIS is what may be 

expected of the ordinary 
file clerk when Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Filing 
Cabinets equipped with the 
Globe-Wernicke Safeguard 
Method of Filing and Find- 
ing papers are used. This 
system is swift, simple and 
accurate. No other can 
equal it for efficiency. 


The easy-sliding drawers of the 
cabinet plainly labeled, the clear- 
ness of the indexing in each file 
make possible this extraordinary 
efficiency. The Globe-Wernicke 
filing system is mistake-proof. 
An important paper,when desired, 
is instantly at hand. 


The cabinets themselves, with 
their sectional construction, may 
be adjusted for growth with in- 
creased activities. 


Write today for our chart in 
colors entitled the Globe- 
Wernicke Rainbow Division of 
“The Safeguard Method of Filing 
and Finding Papers.” This chart 
clearly explains the best filing 
system ever devised. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. B. 8, Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me without charge your 
chart “The Safeguard Method of Filing 
and Finding Papers.” 


Address 


Main Office: 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Washington Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Boston 

New York Detroit St. Louis 

Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 
Agencies in all cities 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Good-Will Winner to Fill In 


By W. E. WALKER 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


PAT on the back’s worth a whole 
lot of push. 

We found that out in a good will 
campaign which has been going along 
intermittently for about a year and a 
half. 

Many banks, including our own, 
have done a lot of pushing in the way 
of newspaper and direct-by-mail adver- 
tising which has brought in results 
because this pushing literally placed 
the bank’s facilities before prospects 
so persistently that they were impelled 
to make use of them. 

We believe, however, that our “‘paton 


the back’”’ method is more diplomatic. | 


This method requires a more indi- 
vidualized effort than the ordinary 
direct-by-mail form campaign but we 
feel that impressions made are more 
favorable and more lasting. 


The plan I speak of consists of © 


merely watching the local papers from 
day to day and sending out short 
dictated letters of congratulation to 
folks who have been honored by the 
community in one way or another or 
who have accomplished something out 
of the ordinary. 

In spite of the fact that these good 
will letters cover a wide area—we sent 
one to London—I find that 28 per cent 
of the people reached by them do 
business with this institution and those 
doing business here average two ac- 
counts apiece. Just how much of this 
business is due to these letters it is 
impossible to say. I consider their 
greatest value, however, in the poten- 
tial good will they build up for this 
bank among people who do business 
here and among those who are pros- 
pects for accounts. The smaller the 
community, I should say, the greater 
would be the value of this work, but in 
any city, it seems to me, its application 
is practical. 

When typical letters like these bring 
typical replies like the ones that follow, 
we believe the plan is worth the little 
effort required to foster it: 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 

We want you to know that we sincerely 
appreciate the service that you are render- 
ing this community as General Chairman 
of the local Milk Week Campaign to be 
carried on here from February 21 to 26. 
The story of the things you are accomplish- 
ing with the school children of the city 
interested us a great deal. We want to 
congratulate you on your fine work. 


And the reply: 


Dear Mr. Hanks: 

Your very cordial words of commenda- 
tion regarding the Milk Campaign which 
was being planned when you wrote and 
which was put on in Madison the last week 
in February warmed my heart and gave 


great encouragement to all the workers. 
You must appreciate that when a busi- 
ness man takes time to commend a piece of 
work, we know it must be of value. Enthusi- 
asm is a large part of the real “weapons of 
war.” Consciousness of appreciation hy 
those who are in close touch with public 
affairs and who know the situation js 
always an.incentive to greater effort. 

_ Your letter encouraged the workers and 
did much toward making the Campaign a 
success. Permit me to thank you heartily 
for writing us. : 


This letter was among those sent 
outside of our immediate trade aria 
but brought a cordial reply: 


Dear Mr. Munn: 

Accept our hearty congratulations on t'ie 
record of “Sailor Girl” which has just be:n 
brought to our attention. This is indecd 
a fine performance, a record that you can |e 
proud of, and one that further substantiat:s 
Wisconsin’s claim to leadership in the Dairy 
Industry of the country. 


Mr. Munn’s reply: 


My dear Sir: 

{ wish to thank you for your heariy 
congratulations upon the record of my 
heifer, Imported Flora’s Sailor Girl, which 
has been given a place in Class G. G. in the 
Roll of Honor. 

It was a performance we really did not 
expect we could accomplish in view of the 
conditions under which she was being run, 
but now that we have some idea that she is 
good, at her next freshening period we 
certainly are going to try and give her a 
chance. 

Any time you are in the neighborhood, | 
certainly would be ene to have you call 
and look over my herd as I have some 
animals of which I feel very proud. 


The following letter also brought a 
response that is perhaps worthy of 
quoting: 


Dear Mr. Spohn: 

Now that your fine new building has been 
dedicated and you are nicely settled in 
your new home, we want to congratulate 
you heartily on the progress made by the 
“AC” College of Commerce. 

The institution certainly adds a great 
deal to the city’s beauty and usefulness and 
provides another step in impressing the 
visitor with Madison’s advantages as an 
educational center. ‘“4C”’ goes a long way, 
in fact, in rounding out the educational 
facilities of this entire section of the state. 
Again, congratulations. 


The reply: 


Mr. Hanks: 

ou do not know how much I appreciate 
the fine spirit exhibited in your letter of the 
14th inst. While it is true that our task in 
building up this school, and now its new 
home, has not been an easy one, and that 
it has required almost every ounce of 
energy available, yet the reward of it all in 
personal satisfaction and the fact that 
others take pride in our achievement, is all 
well worth the effort. 

Mr. Hanks, for eighteen years I have 
looked forward to the time when we could 
call our friends together and share with us 
the dedication of a new “‘4C” home, and so 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


you can appreciate what personal satisfac- 
tion I have in adding an institution to this 
city which may be able to render some 
constructive service to not only the young 
men and women who take advantage of 
its courses, but to the business public as 
well. 

In this new building with its fine modern 
equipment we hope to be in much better 
position to render more efficient service 
than we have ever been able to render 
before, and you may be sure that th 
standards of the institution will be raisea 
every year and the school made more and 
more influential. We have now the most 
modern school of its kind in Wisconsin. 
The “4C” Cafeteria is also making a most 
remarkable record, far greater than we 
dared to dream of. 

| say I am glad you appreciate our 
achievement, and now let me extend to you 
the heartiest congratulations on the prog- 
ress of your new institution “The First. 
Central’? which doubtless will be the finest 
building in the city. I am looking forward 
with pleasant anticipation to the time when 
we will be able to join our account from the 


Merchants and Savings Bank to the First - 


National. 


Many of the replies received, of 
course, are much shorter, like these, 
for instance: 


My dear Mr. Hefty: 

Many thanks for your letter in regard 
to the band. It is both gratifying and 
encouraging to feel that Madison people 
recognize some value in this sort of work. 
As the organization grows, we shall surely 
hope to make it such that all may be proud 
of the work the boys are doing. 


Dear Mr. Hanks: 

You cannot realize how much your letter 
of the 17th was appreciated. Nowadays we 
are all very quick to find fault when some- 
one has made an error, and it is very seldom 
that a favorable comment is made when an 
action in the right direction has been 
started. 


Each letter of this type sent out is 
based upon some news story contained 
in the local press. The letters are all, 
of course, written by the Advertising 
and New Business Department and 
relayed to the president or one of the 
vice-presidents for signature so the 
officers will be informed of the contents 
of the letter when the recipient comes 
in in person to express his appreciation 
as is often done. 

We find that sending out these good 
will letters offers a convenient activity 
for the department in that the work 
can be easily dropped and neglected 
altogether when other duties grow 
more pressing and resumed whenever 
it is convenient to do so. Almost any 
newspaper offers material for use in 
this good will development work. 

We aim to make the tone of our 
letters such that they reflect the spirit 
of our institution which is the financial 
leader in the community and a leader 
ever concerned for the best interests of 
our community and the folks who 
make up its citizenry. 

You could not read over the replies 
we receive from our congratulatory 
letters without being convinced that 
they are very much worth while. 
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lf @§HE Holiday Season offers a special 
4 {| Opportunity for securing new depos- 
== itors by featuring a Savings Account 
with one of our Home Banks in a holly 


box as a Christmas Gift of far-reaching 
value. 


To assist in doing this, we will agree to 
pack in holly cartons (as illustrated) any 
safes ordered from now on, and also to 
furnish an appropriate holiday window 
placard, without extra charge. 


More than 6,000 Banks have found our 
Home Safes to be the most effective and 


least expensive means of securing new 
accounts. 


We manufacture 35 styles of Home Savings 
Banks. Write for particulars and samples. 


AUTOMATIC 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


ECORDING SAFE CO. 


NORTH: STATE :STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Are you overlooking their combined importance? 


Small paper wastes may seem trivial by themselves. If you 
could keep tab on them — their total cost in a year would 
startle you. Check up on these five daily routine savings 
enjoyed by users of Parsons Defendum Ledger : 


| 


1 They save the scrapping by stenographers of new, but imper- 
* fect sheets of paper. 


2. They save the scrapping of half-written sheets of letter and 
* ledger paper, wasted because a mistake cannot be neatly 
corrected. 


They save the waste of time necessary to rewrite these half- 
written sheets of paper. 


4 They save the resultant frequent waste of executive time 
* waiting for typewritten matter. 


They save the waste of time in handling of poor ledger and 
letter paper which soon sags in the binder, dog-ears and 
crumples. 


f you’re on the other side of the fence, we suggest that 


you specify Parsons Defendum on your next order for let- 
terheads and ledger-sheets. We recommend buff for ease 
on the eves. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. - Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEF 


ENDUM 


Parsons— Since 1853 


LEDGER PAPER 


Makers of Business Papers 


How to Reach 160,000 
Investors for $3.43 per Thousand 


BUSINESS 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


You say it can’t be done. One-cent postage alone on a 
thousand circulars costs $10. 


It can be done by advertising in BUSINESS, the magazine read 
every month by 160,000 executives of the leading manufacturing, 


wholesale and retail establishments throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


BUSINESS performs in the commercial field the same service 
The Burroughs Clearing House performs in the bank field. 


If you are offering securities on a nationa! scale to investors it 
will pay you to investigate BUSINESS. 
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‘‘Before the Termination of 


this Bond”’ 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


HEN a bank takes out a fidelity 

bond to protect itself against the 
dishonesty of its employees and one 
of them goes wrong, some interesting 
questions arise. A recent decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals is 
right in point. 

In this case a surety company issued 
a fidelity policy to a bank, agreeing 
“to make good” to the bank any loss 
not exceeding $10,000 which the bank 
might sustain by reason of specified 
dishonest acts of a named employe 
committed during a certain tine 
and “before the termination of this 
bond.” 

The policy also provided that any 
claim against the surety company must 
be duly presented within six montiis 
after the termination of the surety 
company’s liability, and that no action 
or proceeding should be brought on 
the bond unlesss begun within two 
years after the bank should have given 
notice of such claim. 

About two years before the policy 
expired the insured employee com- 
mitted prohibited acts of embezzle- 
ment of which the bank was not aware 
until nearly two years after the expira- 
tion of the policy. Then the bank 
notified the surety company and pre- 
sented a claim, but the surety company 
denied any liability on the ground that 
the claim was not presented within the 
six months next following the expira- 
tion of the policy. 

“The policy says that the claim must 
be presented within six months after 
the termination of ‘the policy—you 
didn’t do that, so you’re out of court.” 
the surely company argued. 

“‘No—we had six months after our 
right to sue on the policy was outlawed. 
according to the statute of limitations 
in force in this state,”’ the bank main- 
tained. 

The decision of the New York Court 
was in favor of the surety company. 

“The effect of such a provision in a 


_ bond is helpful rather than hurtful. 


Knowing that no recovery can be had 
for losses not discovered within the 
time fixed by the bond, the bond it- 
self is an incentive to the officers of 
the bank to do their duty by making 
frequent and careful examinations of 
the accounts of its employees. Simi- 
lar provisions to the one in question 
have been upheld by the courts, and 
it is well settled that, where the lia- 
bility of the insurer is limited to losses 
discovered within a specified time, 
there is no liability, unless the fraud, 
dishonesty or negligence causing the 
loss not only occurred but was. dis- 
covered within the time limit,’ said 
the Court. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Value of Employees’ 
Contests 


(Continued from page 21) 


First National Bank of St. Louis and 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


HIS is the month for Christmas 

greetings, Christmas checks and 
special activity in Christmas savings 
clubs. We believe thoroughly in 
emphasizing the Christmas spirit not 
only in the way of special greetings 
to customers and the public, but also 
in adding a touch of the Christmas 
sprit to the bank’s newspaper adver- 
tising at that time. 


To banks of Jackson, Mich., have 
courage enough to plan an entire 
year of co-operative advertising. The 
first advertisement of the series pre- 
pared by Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany is reproduced. (Fig. 2.) Copy 
is changed every week; the size is half 
a page and is run in each of the local 
newspapers. 

H. C. Blackman, vice-president of 
the Peoples National Bank, writes 
concerning the campaign as follows: 

“We received our first idea concern- 
ing this policy from a co-operative 
campaign which the banks of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, conducted early in 
the present year, and the same general 
motives surround the practice in both 
cities. We felt that we could do a 
real service to the community and at 
the same time harm ourselves not at 
all by offering jointly, instead of indi- 
vidually, and in an attractive and 
emphatic manner, our service to the 
smallerinvestors who are being tempted 
continually to invest in stocks, etc., 
of a questionable or unstable character. 
We realized, moreover, that all of us 
were using the same advertising me- 
diums in the same manner, often on 
the same pages of the newspapers and 
adjoining one another, offering the 
same goods at the same prices. None 
of us could furnish any better money 
or any better rates than the other 
fellows in the same business here and 
we were all appealing to the same 
business through the same mediums. 

“As an experiment, therefore, we 
concluded to try this co-operative plan 
and while not expecting any definite 
results or immediate returns, we 
thought it worth the trial. The re- 
sults up to date have been indefinite. 
Personally I do not know whether the 
plan has met with public approval or 
not. So far as I know, however, there 
has been no disapproval and no intima- 
tion that the banks were in collusion 
or anything of that sort. The absence 
of criticism is perhaps the best justifi- 
cation of the plan up to the present 
time. We never expected, under the 
former plan, to receive favorable com- 
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1000 NEW ACCOUNTS 


with a minimum initial deposit of $5.00 


IN 8 DAYS 


HIS performance record is but one of the many 


procured by Banks, the country over, using the 
‘““TIMESAVER’”’ Savings Bank. 


The TIMESAVER will induce quality accounts, 
find its place in homes and offices and perform 24- 


hour service daily as a constant reminder to SAVE 
IN TIME. 


Clever conservative Bankers say that the TIME- 
SAVER is the surest, quickest business builder 
they know. Why not let it be the same for you? 


To secure the exclusive use in your city 
WIRE OR WRITE 


TheMilwaukeeTimesaver Co, 
Trust Company Bldg, 
Milwaukee ,Wisconsin. 


7 


TAA AWAY 


WANN 


< GENTLEMEN: Kindly send us sample TIMESAVER on memo (without cost = 
-4 to us) also additional information. > 
> a 
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The New— 


BASEBALL BANK 


Means a safe invest- 
ment in new busi- 
ness for your bank. 
“Start the Ball A- 
Rolling’’ for Bigger 
Deposits! 


New Accounts — Regular Savings 


HE new Baseball Bank appeals to everyone in the bank’s community 
and stimulates interest in regular savings. Especially adapted for 
employes’ contests and personal solicitation. : 


Identical in size with the regular league baseball, it holds quarters, dimes, 
nickels and pennies. Made to carry $25.00 in assorted coins. 


The Chase National Bank of New York and the Boulevard Bridge 
Bank in the Wrigley Building in Chicago are two of the institutions 
using it effectively as a deposit builder. 


We have developed a complete savings campaign which offers a new and 
permanent appeal—a plan that not only secures new accounts, but holds 
and builds deposits. 


_ Write us today for complete and exclusive rights in your city. 


THE MILLER BANK ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
108 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


| (— Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 
| ABLETS 
STRATEGICALLY || || 


SITUATED || || 


Memphis is strategically | 
situated in this industrial, 
farming, and commercial | 
section of the country. | 


The“U & P,” in Memphis, 
is fully qualified to handle 
notes, sightand B/Ldrafts, 


Signs that will identify your institution in 


and similar items prompt- a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
e are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
ly and efficiently. | no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 


our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 


P | testify to their superiority in elegance, 
Route your items character and legibility. 
through the Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., 


Union & PLANTERS | — 
| 
| 


Bankers’ 1000 large Letterheads 
and 2000 half - Letterheads 
Bank & Trust Letterheads 
Bocce 1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 
COMPANY |Lithographed 400 Letterheads 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


| KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


ranch Manaders Wanted 


Write RPEX co. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


comment upon our newspaper adver- 
tising and we are not surprised that 
we are receiving no particular comment 
upon our present practice. We have cut 
out individual newspaper advertising 
during the period for which we have 
arranged our present campaign and 
after six months or so, we may or may 
not continue the program.” : 


“ADVANCE Reservations for Safe 

Deposit Boxes”’ is something new. 
A Spokane institution advertised the 
idea in this way: 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS 


In our new Safe Deposit Vault which is 
under construction, are now being mace. 
Although the opening of this department 
will not take place until about November 
first, it is possible for the patrons and 
friends of the Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company to select the safes that 
they wish in advance of the opening. 

The choicest locations in the vault are 
being reserved rapidly. We suggest that 
you come in at your first opportunity and 
choose the safe that will best suit your 
convenience. 

The annual rental ranges from $5.00 
upward, according to size. No payment 
is required, at this time, as the leases do not 
become effective until the vault: is opened 
for business. 

The bank also distributed a questionnaire 
regarding the uses, equipment and opera- 
tion of safe deposit departments — some- 
thing I have never seen before. 


VERY banking institution in the 

United States has received a copy 
of “Barnett’s Book of Facts About 
Florida”’ published by Barnett Nationa! 
Bank of Jacksonville, whose slogan 
is “‘A Florida Landmark.” 

Another community booster is Cen- 
tral National Bank, Battle Creek, 
Mich., which is sending out broadcast 
an interesting illustrated booklet con- 
cerning Battle Creek entitled, ‘The 
Best Known City of its Size in the 
World.” An unusually attractive book- 
let was put out by Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.., 
in commemoration of its Golden Anni- 
versary. Appropriately, considerable 
gold ink was used on the cover and the 
whole typographical form of the book- 
let, which is really a sort of glorified 
statement folder, is very attractive. 
Other interesting booklets received 
recently are the following: 

The Seattle National Bank, Seattle. 
Wash. —A well-illustrated souvenir 
booklet entitled, “Building for the 
Future” put out for the formal open- 


_ ing of the bank’s new building. 


California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—A mailing folder for the Foreign 
Department illustrated with appro- 


_ priate foreign scenes. The title of the 


folder was “Your Ship Comes In.” 
Washington Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, Pa.—Booklet entitled ‘‘Pro- 
tection for Your Family and Yourself,” 
illustrated on the cover with a picture 


| of a medieval castle. The text matter 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


js a fine exposition of the trust com- 
pany theme. 

The Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina — An ingenious folder to show the 
analogy between building a bridge and 
executing a will, especially as to the wis- 
dom of choosing experts for the work. 


‘Short Method’’ Analysis in 
Practice 


(Continued from page 9) 


statements and miscellaneous infor- 
mation about the account. 

While we, of course, use an analysis 
card for each account, we have in the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 3) 
analyzed seven actual accounts on one 
ecard which show clearly seven dis- 
tinct types. The first shows a loss due 
principally to an “under” required bal- 
ance; the second shows a profit because 
of an “over” required balance; the 
third analyzes as a loss because of an 
average in transit in excess of the aver- 
age ledger balance; the fourth is profit- 
able, but not profitable enough, due to 
the fairly large activity, to warrant the 
payment of interest; the fifth, of course, 
is unprofitable because of the small 
balance; the sixth leaves a small mar- 
gin of profit, and the seventh did not 
warrant the payment of $11.44 interest, 
because of collection costs. 

Before giving you the results it 
should be explained that we have ap- 
proximately 5,000 accounts in our 
commercial department; 1,800 of 
these are inactive and are not analyzed, 
because there is practically no expense 
in handling this class of accounts. Of 
the 3,200 active accounts, 2,388 were 
analyzed last quarter and 881 accounts 
were charged with the expense of 
handling. 

It might be said that there were 
other accounts than these 881 which 
showed a loss, but which were not 
charged, due to the fact that they did 
business with some other department 
or were perhaps connected in some way 
with other accounts. Approximately 
one out of every five accounts in our 
commercial department shows a loss 
under analysis. However, the total 
balances of these 881 loss accounts 
amounted to only $381,573.00, or less 
than 6 per cent of our commercial 
deposits. 

We also have found that an analysis 
charge prompts the customer to in- 
crease his balance if possible. The 
average balances of those accounts 
charged in a recent quarter totaled 
$367,228.00, whereas the average bal- 
ances of the same accounts three 
months later totaled $399,003.00, an 
increase of $31,775.00—or nearly 9 
per cent. 

The loss, which we in this way re- 
covered from these 881 customers for 
the three months was $9,257.75. 


Visible Signature Cards 


for Large and Small Banks 


F | "HOUSANDS of Banks have been looking for 
better methods of handling signature cards—a 
method that would give instant accessibility to any desired 


card. That result is supremely achieved at a suprisingly 
small cost with the— 


Junior Traco Cabinet 


Never before has it been possible to get so many valuable records 
in such small space and still have them instantly available. 
mately one thousand cards are held in a space only about 6’’ x 614” x 
24’’. The cards used are the under-lapping style, like sample shown at 
left. Or, with a very simple operation, your present cards can be used. 


Puljine, Martin L, 


roe 
Farmers & Mechanics Nat. Bank 


A Complete 
Outfit 
with 1000 Cards 
for only 
$70.00 


812 Rand Building 


Approxi- 


A Protection Every 
Teller Appreciates 


Quick reference to signature cards is vitally 
important these days. No Teller likes to “take 
chances.” It is far safer to verify each signature, 
but extremely costly with the ordinary card-in- 


box file. Too much time is spent searching for 


the desired card, whereas the Rand Junior Traco Equipment 
eliminates this cost through visibility and thereby multiplies 
your protection against forgeries in a simple, practical manner. 


The Junior Traco is sold complete with 1000 printed 
signature cards for only $70.00. Simply send us 
sample of your present card, tell us the capacity 
you require, and the Junior Traco Equipment will 
be sent youcomplete, ready for use. Be sure tostate 
whether Olive Green or Mahogany finish is desired. 


RAND COMPANY, INC. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of Visible Index Equipment 
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Thirty-eight 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departmentswith their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 


tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted | 
and unposted items. | 
. For checks not posted. | 
. For checks posted. | 
For deposit tickets not posted. 
For deposit tickets posted. 
Space for fingering checks | 

while posting. 


PRICE—$8.50 each, net, } 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan | 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
14 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
10 g it 


COUN TIN G MA CHINE 


The fastest, simplest and cheapest Coin Counting 
Machine made. It will accurately count pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters and halves in lots of 20, 25. 
30, 40 or 50 coins each, or will count coins indefinitely 
into a bag, at the rate of 2000 a minute. 

An operator can package 400 coins a minute with this 
machine. So simple a child can operate it. 


Price $125. 00 S per cent discount for cash in 10 days, 


or 30 days net. F. O. B. New York. 
Salesmen Wanted — Samples Unnecessary — Liberal Commissions 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 
143rd St. and Wales Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


ABBOTT LIGHTNING COIN 


We offer efficient brokerage service to 
Bankers and 
Financial Institutions 
Orders executed in all markets 


Securities appraised 


Haw ey Stewart 
BOND BROKERS 
111 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from page 12) 


depositor failed to examine and report 
on his discoveries within a very few 
days after receipt of the statement 
and vouchers, the bank would be 
relieved from liability for paying those 
checks presented after the delivery of 
the book or statement, especially if 
the delay operated to remove a chance 
of the bank recouping itself by re- 
covery from the forger. 

It is astonishing how many cases of 
forgery occur in series. Probably a 
majority of successful forgeries consists 
in the cashing of more than one check. 
The sooner the bank can be informed, 
the sooner can it stop the forger’s 
little peculiarities; and the sooner the 
customer is placed in possession of his 
canceled checks, the sooner will he 
discover the crime and notify the bank. 
This matter of forgery in series and the 
position of the bank in such cases was 
quite fully discussed in one of my 
Seedgrowers National Bank stories, 
(August, 1921, Burroughs Clearing 
House) and need not be dwelt on 
further here. 

But the conclusions of the whole 
matter seem to me to be these: 

1. In order to charge the depositor 


_ with notice of checks the bank has 


paid, a statement or balanced pass 
book, together with the vouchers, 
must be placed in his hands. The 
method of getting it there may be the 
mail, messenger, or any that accom- 
plishes the purpose. Whatever agency 
is chosen is the agency of the bank 
and the bank is therefore liable for 
failures to deliver. 

2. The statement or balanced book 
must be delivered on the bank’s own 
motion. It will not do to wait until 
the customer leaves his book, or having 
left it, tocallforit. Indeed, it will not 
do to indulge in any dependence 
whatever upon the customer’s act. 


- How often this should be done would 


depend on the activity or non-activity 
of the account, perhaps; but it should 
be regular and frequent enough to 
keep him constantly apprised of the 
state of affairs. 

3. The adoption of the monthly 
statement plan will throw about the 
bank every legal safeguard it is possible 
to gain under either the statutes, such 
as the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
or the law relating to account stated. 
Probably, the average bank would 
find, too, that over a period of years, 
it would profit by incurring the expense 
entailed by the monthly statement 
plan. Particularly just now, when 
there appears to be a wave of forgery 
and check raising sweeping over 
this country, does the system seem 
wholly justified. One of the large 


bonding and surety companies has 


The Law on Statements or Pass. 


ALLTHE WORLD 


KNOWS AN | 
A:B-A CHEQUE 


For this reason experienced 
travelers settle their finan- 
cial difficulties before they 
start by supplying them- 
selves with 


| 


AB-A Ser Cheq ues 
FOR TRAVE LERS. 
When you sell them to your 


customers you can do so 
with the knowledge that 
whether the cheques are 
presented at home or abroad 
they will be exchanged for 
ready money. Sold in com- 
pact wallets in denomina- 


tions of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. 


For literature and information 
write to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


for Bank 
A Advertising 


<a OUR cuts of unusual 

drawings and illus- 
1 trations will make your 
advertising distinctive! 
The price is nominal. 


for free free folder 


L.D.SAUER STUDIOS 


Mutual Home Bidg.— Dayton. Ohio 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


demonstrated that there are in the 
United States at the present time five or 
six distinct gangs of forgers. Each has 
its own way of operating, but all are 
equipped to turn out signed checks 
bearing every indicia of the genuine. 
It is evident that many banks are 
going to be scorched, and it is but simple 
wisdom to take what precautions one 
can when the conflagration is drawing 
perilously near the door. 

There is nothing unethical in the 
position taken here. While no banker 
worthy of the name would seek to 


avoid liability for his own errors, such . 


as paying forged checks, he has a 
right to insist that his errors be pointed 
out to him, so that he may stop making 
them, and not be lulled into a sense of 
false security by the silence of the 
customer. And, apparently, the only 
way in which that silence may legally 
be broken, is to adopt such practice as 
will throw upon the person responsible 
for the silence whatever burden of 
legal consequence it entails. 


Specially Designed in Canton, 
hio 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Have you ever watched a man ora 
woman as he or she comes out of a 
coupon room? I am not sure of the 
figures, but I should say that 50 per 
cent at least go back to see if they have 
dropped anything on the floor. 

“Usually, they go back to see if any- 
thing has fallen under the desk. I 
have tried, here, to help them out of 
their difficulty. I had plate glass 
shelves put in for desks. The glass 
makes a smooth writing surface. But 
better than that, it gives an unob- 
structed view of the floor. The cus- 
tomer can see through it. He needn’t 
get down on his knees.”’ 

We spoke of the iron grating that 
forms the lower half of the doors to the 
coupon rooms. 

“Yes,” he said, ““we put that grating 
in to serve a special purpose. Of course 
in the coupon rooms we have the 
washed air provided for the whole 
building, but I have always dreaded the 
possibility, of someone fainting or be- 
coming ill while locked in the coupon 
room. So we put these open gratings 
on the doors. They furnish security 
for the customer and still if we think 
it necessary we can look in and see how 
he is getting along. 

“This larger room has been fitted up 
for customers’ meetings. Families can 
come here, for instance, to read wills 
and open boxes and all that sort of 
thing. It is more convenient, both for 
them and for us, to have a special room 
set aside. There is a connection here 
for a portable telephone, so that they 
need not be disturbed for anything.” 

We then went upstairs and cashed 
the check that had first brought us in. 


Thirty-nine 


j 


The Greater Exchange National Bank Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(size 140 x 165 feet) 


ORK is progressing on the Exchange 
Trust Company unit, which with the 
original Exchange National Bank 
Building will constitute one of the largest bank 
and office buildings in the southwest—a fitting 
home for ‘“‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank.” 


The design and layout of the entire building and 
banking quarters with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work are 
in the hands of the Weary and Alford Company. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Building a Greater West 


(C= prairie trails that once 
echoed the trotting of 
stage coach horses are now 
lively streets pungent with 
gasoline. The trail blazers 
have passed to Unknown 
Lands, leaving to their sons 
the ability to turn opportunity 
into results. 


The Greater West was only 
a vision when the rich re- 
sources of mine, farm, ranch 
and fruit lands were first 
tapped. Even now that it is 
real, the future looks more 
golden than ever. And new- 
comers quickly become as 
keen Western optimists as 
the native born! 

It is a pleasure for The 


Correspondence is 
invited 


National Shawmut Bank to 
help keep the West in close 
touch with the manufacturers 
of goods that have made New 
England world-famous. Ma- 
chinery, tools, rubber, foot- 
wear, textiles, paper—these 
are products of highly special- 
ized skill. The volume of 
these goods shipped to the 
West is proof that Western 
requirements are fully met. 


There are many routine 
banking and also more per- 
sonal services which this 
bank can perform particu- 
larly well for Western banks 
and businesses, because of 
our broad acquaintance with 
all New England activities. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


Your Facilities—and the Banks of America 


Last March a large eastern bank wanted to reach every bank in the United States and 
Canada with a series of advertisements describing the particular facilities which its location 
and organization enabled it to offer correspondents. 


What advertising medium did it select? 

The Burroughs Clearing House. 

Why? 

Because the bank's officers knew Clearing House was the only magazine reaching every 
bank in the two countries. 


Moral: Use The Burroughs Clearing House, cover the field completely—and save the 


difference. 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


THE BURROUGHS 


Mr. Clutchbill Advertises 


(Continued from page 18) 


“The bank book around her neck’s 
got three shot holes in it, but John’l| 
give you another right away,” said the 
director. 

Instantly the contestant examined 
the book, and then held it joyfully 
aloft. “It’s got a dollar and a half 
in it, boys,” he yelled. 

With this glad announcement came 
an avalanche of entries for the chicken 
event. But even with fast work it 
took two hours to reach the twenty- 
fifth chicken, for some seemed to bear 
charmed lives. And then came the 
“event de luxe,’ as advertised. 

It was at this time that Nelt Udall, 
the watchmaker, quietly withdrew 
with a battered ten-quart pan under 
his coat. And during the excitement 
when one contestant contended with 
another for first shot at the turkey, 
Nelt disappeared over the wooded 
brow of the shooting grounds on the 
east. Here he awaited events with a 
hawk-like eye, and with his battered 
ten-quart pan adjusted for action. 

The great gobbler raised by widow 
Slack was borne to the turkey pit fifty 
rods away. And he was there tethered 
by a strong piece of rope and a stake 
driven by Director Clutchbill’s own 
hand. As the director returned John 
met him with a piece of paper upon 
which he had made a hurried calcula- 
tion. 

“Mr. Clutchbill,’”’ he began, ‘‘we’ve 
run twenty-five dollars behind. Is 
there anything I can do to help? We've 
got to do it now or never!” 

The director gave him a_ nervous 
look. ‘‘No—no! I’ve got a little 
hokum up my sleeve. This ain’t my 
first turkey shoot. We'll pull out. 
This turkey ain’t dead yet” 

Already the first rifleman was set on 
the mark. The crowd was holding its 
breath. Far down the range the 
turkey’s head and neck could be seen, 
seemingly no larger than a mustard 
seed on a needle. The muzzle of the 
shooter’s rifle was settling to a stone- 
like rest. Any instant an orange jet of 
flame and the clear, ringing report of 
the rifle might slit the air. 

Director Clutchbill danced from one 
foot to the other. Suddenly he 
snatched out a red bandanna _ hand- 
kerchief, pulled off his cap, and wildly 
mopped his head all over. 

With the advent of the red handker- 
chief a fearful tinny rattle broke the 
stillness. The turkey’s head, which 
had been immovable, now began to 
jerk and strain back and forth. All 
| summer the giant gobbler had heeded 

that call to supper. 

The rifleman lowered his rifle and 
with the crowd turned in the direction 
of the steady metallic clatter. 
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is CLEARING HOUSE Forty-one 
rifleman narrowly. “Be pert, gentle- . 
men, it’ll soon be dark,” he warned. 
“Someone quiet that noise,’ quacked 
a the gunner with resin in his voice. 
ll “That probably is nothing less than 
we Dick Banister’s old ensilage cutter 10 350 N A t 
down over the hill. We can’t stay the 3 CW CCcOUN S 
od hand of agriculture for a turkey shoot.” e 
ly Mr. Clutchbill was walking around as 10 D ; 
lf nervous as a Cat. in aYS e 
The rifleman held, fired and missed. 
te Twenty others tried in vain. Twenty The Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
recently secured the above number of new ac- 
it counts in 10 DAYS’ TIME through our Liberty 
y- tom-tom. And then a dark horse Bell Thrift C . 
ar crossed Director Clutchbill’s — trail. re rift Campaign. In ONE DAY—the 
Ie Sam Lovell, the great rifleman, had last Saturday— 2,408 accounts were opened ! 
been leaning against one of the posts of ; : 
I the gun club piazza. He had begun to What the Liberty Bell Thrift Cam- 
: : - : paign did for the above institution it will 
W watch with great interest whenever do for YOUR bank proportionately. 
or Mr. Clutchbill produced the red hand- The coupon below will, without obliga- 
it kerchief. And now the director had tion, bring full details of this campaign 
h left half of it hanging from a side = 
v, pocket. Quietly Sam Lovell gathered MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
d it in and transferred it to his own r 
pocket. a he The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
a to all in earing t at he would now try | Cleveland, Ohio 
d for t he prize. : 1 Without obligation, please send full details of your Libert: 
Silence came over the place like a Bell Thrift Campaign. 
W spell. Slowly Sam Lovell took his | 
y place, and his great rifle muzzle began 1 Bank's N. 
d to lower. Director Clutchbill’s hand 
e hung over his side pocket like a west- 
n ern gun fighter. SuddenjJy his hand | 
n shot downward into the empty pocket. I 
n His tongue froze to the top of his 
- mouth. His hands fluttered dizzily in 
and out of every pocket. Abruptly a 
e whip-like crack cut the air. On the 
s heels of it a yell went up from the 
e crowd; the turkey’s head and neck no 
longer showed above the turkey pit. : 
Ss And another yell went up when the one oe and table tops, assures a perfect writing surface 
book tied to its neck was opened and 
found to contain ten dollars. oer 
During the excitement over the 
1 turkey John found Director Clutchbill 
5 and took him one side. 
p “We've come out almost even,” he 
q said, “but some of them want their 
1 money. I’m scared what will happen 
Monday morning. You'd better come 
. down to the bank early, yourself. You 
f know it don’t take much to start a 
run.” 
Director Clutchbill caught his breath. 
never thought of that! John, 
what'll we do? We've got to think of 
. something to—to make every one of 
those accounts stick.” 
The next day was Sunday. John 
worked all day; in the morning with 
the harnessmaker, in the afternoon paisa Stands for Quality 
with the local printer. ry 3 ition De Luxe sie illustrated above may be equip with card index 
With feverish haste Mr. Clutchbill St oalextleee —_ —— sizes. These trays are hung on the drawer 
In additi o our li ce i i 
| made his way to the bank on Monday mabe 
| morning. res he was tardy by five » one = filing devices consists of some 250 pieces to meet every 
minutes. And a sight met his eye gantens 
| when he came into the bank lobby that ligt Co Grand Rapids 
made his blood freeze. Twenty-six * Michigan, U. S. A. 
M ighes ili 


In his fear he hardly glanced 
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Multiply this by 1000 


And you will have an approximate of the general opinion held by 
banks large and small, concerning the One Operation Note Register. 


The simplicity of this form of note registry makes it almost fool- 
proof and error-proof. This makes the system equally valuable to 
Banks whose note business may be $10,000 or $1,000,000. 


Installation of the One Operation Note Register brings to the using 
bank typewritten records, total liability files that are up to the minute 
all the time, and elimination of the 95% of errors due to copying. 
Can your bank afford to be without it? Not if you desire to cut 


costs and eliminate old time methods. Write to us NOW for 
information. 


OPERATION 


UnIoN Savincs SystTEMs COMPANY 
‘*Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., TORONTO 


— Burroughs Clearing House gathers from 
B a nk e TS every part of America ideas which are producing 

for banks—service, new business, advertising, general 
policy ideas. No theorizing. All of them have 
stood the test of usage. 

If they produce for one bank, they’ll generally 
produce for another. 

That’s the reason Clearing House is read by the 
52,000 bankers to whom it is mailed. 

That’s the reason, too, why advertising in Clear- 
ing House “pays out.’”’ Bankers look to Clearing 
House for dependable information, whether it be in 
the editorial or advertising columns. 


Lowest rate per page per thousand circulation 
in the bank field. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Bank on 


Clearing 


House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


at them. He hurried into the front 
office and around to John who stood 
back of the counter. He looked at 
John silently, inquiringly. 

“They’re happy,” announced John, 
pointing to something at his elbow, 

Director Clutchbill saw a tiny pile of 
bank book covers. He picked one up. 
It was of soft, beautiful sheep’s skin, 
hand-sewn by the home harnessmaker. 
On its face printed neatly were the 
words: 


FEATHER YOUR NEST 
EACH YEAR AT 
THE ANNUAL 
THANKSGIVING CLUB 
OF THE 
FERNDALE NATIONAL BANK 


And on each leather cover was a 
different name; each contestant had 
his own case. 

““They’re crazy for the little cases,” 
smiled John. ‘“The accounts are going 
to stay.” 

“John—John,” whispered Director 
Clutchbill guardedly, pulling at his 
sleeve, “I ain’t standin’ in your way at 
the January election.” 


“Dollar Day’’ Bargains in 
the Bank 


banks of Waynesburg, Pa.. 
participated in a ‘Dollar Day” 
launched by the Merchants Division of 
theWaynesburg Chamber of Commerce. 

All the merchants reported an un- 
usual volume of business. Hundreds 
of purchasers were attracted from the 
agricultural districts as well as from 
the town. The bargains were real 
bargains. The “Dollar Day’ Com- 
mittee saw to that. 

The banks shared with the other 
merchants of the town in all the adver- 
tising, newspaper, posters, etc., and 
incidentally offered a real ‘Dollar 
Day Special.” For every savings 
account amounting to $10 or more 
opened on “Dollar Day” in each of 
the local banks, the banks in which 
the account was opened gave $1 to the 
depositor. No strings were attached 
to the dollar; it could be added to the 
newly opened account or it could be 
expended among the merchants. 

So much for the plan; note the 
results: 

When the three participating banks — 
the Citizens National Bank, the Peo- 
ples National Bank and the Union 
Deposit and Trust Company — checked 
the results of ‘‘Dollar Day” sale, so 
far as their respective shares were 
concerned, results were unique. 

Just ninety-seven new accounts, 
averaging $29.31 each, and totaling 
$2,980.35, represented Waynesburg’s 
first ‘Dollar Day” so far as the banks 
were concerned. 
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ig CLEARING HOUSE Forty-three 


vat What 
od vertising Pay: 
: Advertising Pay TO HELP YOUR BOOKKEEPERS 
hn. distribution of securities uses the maga- HELP THEMSELVES 
zine, and when he uses it properly his 
of results are sure, _ Provide Them With Bankers’ 
Ip. The bankers association with a cam- We \ heck and Deposit Trays 
in, paign of education to wage uses maga- ae 
er. zines and them I \ 
h articularly in mind the nation-wide 
of education inaugurated by ALUMINUM 
the Trust Company Section of the \ ( 
American Bankers Association in 1920 ; 
and still being maintained in power | of 
The magazine appeals to the finer lithic Cast ved wel The 
and higher senses of its reader, to his h 
cultural aspirations, to his artistic Olive Green eee ve ak arger than | 
a tastes, to his inborn strivings fora higher Finish we anticipated. = 
life, io the romantic side of his nature. 
a k banker who has somethin to are coming im daily rom present users—conc usive evidence that our produc possesses 
ad Any : : g§ all the qualities of efficiency and durability demanded of such an important article of 
sell {o a Magazine audience can sell it equipment. 
oa economically by magazine advertising A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience and simplicity, which insures 
if he follows these principles in the tie 
‘ j j j esides this, the Bankers’ Check an sit Tray will last a business lifetime. Bei 
CAST ALUMINUM, it is in one piece has no joints, glue, nails or 
or that <3 still to be di d. Th . to work loose. It is strong as steel, light as wood, and will neither warp nor come apart. 
lis Any bookkeeper can use this Tray to great advantage immediately upon its installation. 
al one is the dissemination of bank sales- 
manship by quantity mailing. 
Direct by mail advertising for banks Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 
has always reminded me of the little > . 
n girl whose chief claim to distinction American Bankers Specialty Company 
was the possession of a curl in the Sole Distributors 
middle of her forehead. When she || Detroit, Michigan Dime Bank Building 
7 was good she was very, very good. 
When direct-by-mail financial ad- 
of vertising is good it has advantages 
e, over every other medium that a bank 
n- can use, but when it is bad—! 
ds When 25 to 50 per cent of the mail- 
he ing pieces come back for lack of proper 
m address — 
al When this deficiency is hard to sup- 
n- ply because so many of the unfound 
prospects can be reached only by Sir 
r Arthur Conan Doyle or Sir Oliver 
r- Lodge — 
d When the president of a competing 
ir bank gets a letter soliciting a one dollar 
$s savings account or asking him to joina 
re Christmas Club— 
yf When a twenty-two year old clerk, : a4 
h who serves some corporation as a straw ; - 
e vice-president, gets a long campaign of 
d expensive letters, booklets and souvenirs ———————————— 
e soliciting the executorship of his es- | | 
e tate — > 
When Mr. Smith’s letter gets into Flexlume Signs 
Mr. Brown’s envelope — 
When a jet black letter with a pale | BACKGROUND of 10 years experience in building a 
gray salutation commences, “There particular type of sign, a service organization more than 
comes a time in everyone’s life when, nation wide, designers who specialize on signs for banks 
—these are among the reasons why Flexlumes give that sug- 
. When a busy executive finds on his gestion of dignity and substantial strength bank signs must have. 
( desk a solidly printed tome, somewhat an Let us send you a sketch showing 
in the form of a lawyer’s brief, entitled i a Flexlume for your building 
;, “History, personnel and service facili- 
g ties of the Blimp National Bank” — FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
s I could go on for page after page, 27 Kail Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 
5 leading the reader through a chamber ie 
of horrors, but to any banker who has § (ee ee 
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regularity of savings. 


Everybody will appreciate a neat, attractive clock. 
fully made of cold-rolled steel with an elegant verdegreen finish; 
fitted with a fully guaranteed two-inch American movement. 


INVESTIGATE! 


The Pennington Clock Way 
To New Savings Accounts 


The ‘*Pennington” is a patented coin operated clock. It requires 
a coin to wind it and must be wound every day. There is no 
way that you can inculcate the idea of savings better. 


Better than any other savings receptacle because it insures a 


No one can stand for an unwound clock 
and they must, therefore, save something daily in winding it. 


You alone keep the key to the coin receptacle part of the clock. 


It is beauti- 


Any coin—a penny, a nickle, dime or quarter will operate winding 


device. Bills can be put in, too. 
Each clock bears name of your bank 
with a serial number. 


It makes an attractive desk, dresser, 
table or small mantel clock that any 
business man or householder will be 
glad to receive and any bank will be 
proud to give_out. 


A Complete Plan 
of Distribution Furnished 


With every order of clocks we furnish a complete 
advertising and merchandising plan for getting 
the most effective and profitable distribution 
of the clock. We supply strong newspaper savings 
copy prepared by those who have taught and written 
on thrift and savings subjects for twenty years. 


Send for “Answering the Problem of Bank 
Advertising” and our special proposition for 
developing savings by use of this clock. 


CONTINENTAL MERCHANDISE COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


‘‘How Many Banks in Iowa Does 


Clearing House Reach?’’ 


Or, how many in New York, or Califor- 
nia or Texas, or New Hampshire, or Ilinois? 

This question is asked us, every once in 
a while, by a concern selling in the bank 
market, and which wishes to concentrate 
on a given area. 

The answer is simple— 

“All of ’em.”’ 

“All of ’em’’—whether in Iowa, Maine, 
Florida, Michigan or Kansas. 


and Canada. 


blanket the market. 


And at the lowest rate per page per 


thousand circulation in either case! 


tion. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Burroughs Clearing House is the 
only magazine reaching one or more senior 
officers of every bank in the United States 


Use it either for concentration or to 


The detailed facts await your examina- 


| 
| 
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THE BURROUGHS 


wrestled with the problem of direct. 
by-mail advertising, such a revelation 
would be unnecessary. And I fear that 
the only way to learn what must be 
known and done in this regard is the 
way of bitter (and costly) experience. 

A word or two on the positive side 
may, however, be of value. 

First of all, the selection and check. 
ing of a mailing list cannot be delegated. 
It demands the personal, detailed 
scrutiny of an executive. 

Second, without high-calibered 
supervision, the addressing, enclosing, 
sealing, stamping and mailing of aq 
campaign will not be properly done, 

Third, very few people are fooled by 
form letters, however carefully they 
may be “personalized,” but the bad 
impression created by a letter not 
‘“‘personalized”’ remains as bad as ever, 

Fourth, it is only the exceptional 
man who does not see every piece of 
mail matter sent to him. But it is the 
super-exceptional man who wades 
through long typewritten letters or 
through booklets which take the form 
of solidly printed digests. 

The kind of letters a man is used to 
reading are short and snappy. They 
bristle with facts and figures about his 
own business, pleasure or domestic life. 

The kind of printed matter a man 
reads has its standard set by our maga- 
zines. It is colorful, it is artistic, it is 
written so that every sentence has a 
kick, and it carries a small number of 
printed words to the square inch. 

So far, I have confined myself to a 
discussion of mediums and _ copy, 
because these two revolve around each 
other like the twin stars. 

But neither good choice of mediums 
nor skillful preparation of copy will 
make advertising pay as well as it should 
unless the plan back of it is based on 
the foundation principles of modern 
quantity selling. 

Here they are: 

First, sell something that people need. 

Second, sell something that they 
want or can be made to want. 

Third, standardize that something. 

Fourth, standardize the purchaser's 
access to it—make it so simple thal a 
child of fifteen can understand it. 

Fifth, organize distribution so as to 
overcome the obstacles of distance, 
crowding and human inertia. 

Sixth, distinguish what you have to 
sell by giving it a name, a form and a 
set of advantages so unique that the 
desire you create for it cannot be 
satisfied by any competitor. 

Of course, the time will never come 
when any financial or commercial 
proposition will score 100 per cent by 
all these tests, but every one of them 
should be applied to any proposition 
on which it is proposed to spend money 
in advertising. 

They can be applied to financial 
as well as to commercial goods. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Correspondence System 
By R. J. ALFRIEND, Jr. 


OU keep pretty close tab on 

things, don’t you, Robinson?” 
said the customer. 

“Yes, we do,” replied the banker. 
“Things must be done quickly these 
days. We try to keep important papers 
so that we can reach them without 
hesitation or loss of time.” 

This conversation is typical of what 
is continually going on in every finan- 
cial institution. The banker must 
handle masses of detailed work and at 
the same time keep his desk as orderly 
as a New England back yard. The 
papers must be unobtrusively arranged 
yel instantly available. 

In the Virginia National Bank, of 
Norfolk, we adopted a system which 
is very nearly uniform with our 
oflicers, and it is working out satis- 
factorily. In the big drawer at the 
lower left-hand corner are folders, 
arranged alphabetically, which con- 
tain information of considerable assist- 
ance to the banker in his daily work 
and yet unessential as information for 
the general files. 

In the upper right-hand drawer, 
each officer has a card index file of his 
own customers and any useful informa- 
tion about them. Here, too, the prin- 
ciple is the same—card indices which 
do not interfere with the general card 
files, but merely serve to keep the 
officer in close touch with his customer. 

A tickler arrangement brings cards 
to attention when desired, and is help- 
ful in preventing absent-mindedness. 

Now we come to the most important 
part of the system for the purpose of 
this article—the top of a flat desk. 
We are to take one desk and describe 
its deck arrangement: 

At the left-hand corner, close to the 
oflicer’s hand, are four folders. They 
are labelled ““Today,”’ ‘““Ready-to-Dic- 
tate,” “Pending,” and “Delayed Pend- 
ding.”” Let us consider that our day’s 
work begins with the morning mail, 
and illustrate the use of the folders. 

As the officer goes through his mail 
he sorts it in the folders. Things that 
he must do without delay are put in 
“Today’s” folder. Later on they are 
sorted in the order in which he wishes 
to do them. 

He finds that a proportion of his 
mail he can answer without investiga- 
tion. This is immediately put in 
“Ready-to-Dictate.”’ 

Some of his mail must wait for two 
or three days. This is put in the 
“Pending” folder. Letters which the 
officer dictates and from which he 
should receive answers, are placed in 
the “‘Pending” folder, and in this way 
he keeps right behind his mail. 

In the “Delayed Pending” are put 
matters that must wait a month or 


(Continued on page 48) 


paper. 


on time. 


“T'wo-Name Paper” in the Book- 
keeping Department 


UST as ‘‘two-name paper"’ is good commercial paper for a 
bank to handle, so is ‘‘two-name paper’’ the kind to stand- 
ardize on in your printed forms calling for inexpensive ledger 

At every month-end comes the question of the customers’ 
statements, how to get them out looking neat and to get them out 
It is necessary to have a paper that will feed through 
your machines with the minimum of bother, and still get a neat- 
looking statement in harmony with the tone of your institution. 


LEDGER 


At a cost no higher than nondescript ledger papers, you can 
standardize on Economic Ledger and feel sure you are getting 
the proper paper to begin with in your printed and ruled forms. 
This paper takes the typewriting impression or the pen with 
equal satisfaction. i 
A repeat order can be placed on Economic Ledger with the 
assurance that it will be the same paper as last time, because 
Economic Ledger is made year after year on the same paper 
machine by the same crew of papermakers. It is a nationally 
distributed standard product, with a two-name guarantee: 
that of the manufacturer and that of the distributor. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size 
12 x 12 for test purposes. 


Send for Economic Ledger sample book showing 
White, Blue and Buff; and for test sheets 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 


It handles easily in all office machines. 


ME 


Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


KLYMAX HOME SAFE 


One of our many leaders for 


‘“‘NEW and ACTIVE ACCOUNTS” 


If you are interested in a THOUSAND 
NEW ACCOUNTS write for our plan and 
service offer. 

Ask the banker who has used this tried 
and proven plan. Names on request. 

We manufacture forty other styles of 
banks, also complete line of etched brass 
and bronze signs. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
2944-2946 W. Lake Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 


Actual Size, 2°" High, Length, 4°, Width, 2” STRONGHART SERVICE ,CORPORATION 
Weight, 9 oz. D 


AFFILIATE 
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THE BURROUGHS; 


Easier Posting 


Ss 

HOPKIN’ 
ROT. 
wee 
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Burroughs manufactures 
Adding, Bookkeeping, 
Calculating and Billing 
Machines for all figuring 
requirements of business. 
Easy monthly payments 
on all machines. 
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Adding. Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


With Our New Bur 


-says Girard Trust Company 


oughs 


The Girard Trust Company of 


Siw Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has posted ledgers and statements on Bur- 


roughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machines for 
several years. | 


Eighteen months ago, they replaced their posting 
equipment with new Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines equipped with Motor Returned Carriages. 


Mr. Stuart’s letter on the opposite page tells of 
the many advantages the bank has found by 
using motor returned carriage machines. 


What these improved Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines are doing for Girard Trust Company 


they will do for you. Call your Burroughs repre- 
sentative or use the coupon. 


Philadelphia is only one of many 
banks that has found its judg- 
ment sound in replacing old 
posting equipment with improved 
Burroughs Automatic Bookkeep- 
ing Machines, equipped with 
Motor Returned Carriages. 


Hundreds of small banks using 
only one machine for posting are 
finding similar results—for to 
them quicker posting, noiseless 
operation, automatic year dates 
and the many other advan- 
tages mean increased efficiency 
and savings proportionate to 
those of the larger banks. 


You'll appreciate what these 
improvements mean when you 
see the new Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping Machine 
demonstrated on your own work. 


Use the coupon. 


Billing © Machines 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

6068 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send a representative to demon- 
strate the new Burroughs Automatic 


Bookkeeping Machine, equipped with 
Motor Returned Carriage. 


Name 


Bank 


Address 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forty-eight 


Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Why 2,500 Banks Use Them 


ECAUSE they render a service in 
scientific lighting and ventilation 
Western Venetian Blinds are rapidly 

replacing the old-fashioned types of window 
equipment. 

Because of their beauty and dignity of ap- 
pearance these blinds harmonize perfectly 
with the interior and exterior of any bank. 
Because this modern window equipment controls 
sunlight and regulates distribution of subdued day- 


light throughout the bank, it does much to increase 
the efficiency of employees. 

And because they cost no more than awnings and 
shades, and last many years longer, requiring practi- 
cally no replacement or repair, Western Venetian 
Blinds are a permanent economical investment. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. N 
‘ 


Mail the coupon for illustrated catalog. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
Factory and General Offices: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. 


2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, ° 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 


Rooms." New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 
Name 


Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick, Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 

TEXAS AGENTS: 

eace Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


| BUSINESS Blankets the Business Field 


There are approximately 1,500,000 ‘‘going’’ business enterprises in the 
United States: 


| BUSINESS delivers one 
copy monthly to every 


4 manufacturers 
2 wholesalers 
20 retailers 
5 general enterprises 
If that doesn’t blanket the business field please tell us what adver- 
tising medium does. 
| Hand-picked circulation of 160,000 executives. 


The rate is unusually low. 
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(Continued from page 45) 


more before action is required. For 
instance, work on a new account that 
may not develop for some time. 

The advantages of this method are 
obvious. There is no confused sorting 
over a mass of papers. Many times, 
under an old—or no—system, the same 
papers were thumbed again and again, 

When the mail is sorted, the officer 
takes his ““Today”’ folder and gets to 
work. This results in a further resort- 
ing in the folders. Now he is ready for 
his own dictation. It isasimple matter 
to take the ““Ready-to-Dictate”’ folder 
back to his stenographer. He gives 
her his letters and when he is finished, 
leaves the folder with her. She is able 
then to supply addresses and tilles 
without asking for further information, 
as she has them already in the folder. 

The “Pending” and “‘Delayed Pend- 
ing” folders should be gone over at 
least once a day to see that nothing 
important is neglected. That is the 
one danger—carelessness in handling 
delayed business. A desk calender, 
large enough to hold memoranda and 
arranged for dates, helps. This is an 
indispensable part of every officer's 
equipment, little sister to the tickler. 

This system works out practically 
and may be adopted in every bank, 
with minor variations depending upon 
the amount of business passing through 
the officer’s hands. 


To Convert Borrowers 


O CONVERT borrowers into savers, 

the Beverly Savings Bank, Beverly, 
Mass., sends the following letter, ac- 
companying interest notices, to ils 
mortgagors: 

As a home owner you must pay taxes, in- 
surance, interest, etc., with as much regu- 
larity as the rising and setting of the sun. 
These are items which you know must be 
met. 

Why not provide for them by some sys- 
tematic plan? Let us take a common, 
every day example of the house-owner’s 

roblem. He usually must meet certain 
ills as follows: 


Int. on Mtge....... $300 (an av. amount) 
Ins. on property... 20 
100 
Reduction of 
Mtge. Prin...... 100 = 
$520 


For the average man it is necessary to 
meet these bills in quarterly instalments. 
Even then, it is quite a burden. Our plan 
is to deposit enough in this bank each week 
to meet the above obligations as they come 
due. In the case shown, it is necessary to 
save $10 every week ($10 52 weeks = 
$520.) 

By following this plan the burden is light- 
ened considerably. Systematic saving does 
the trick. We present this plan to you 
with the hope that you will find it useful. 
Figure out how much you have to spend 
each year, then divide that figure by fifty- 


, two, and see how much you must save each 


week to meet your obligations easily. 
Then make it a point to visit this bank 
each week and make your deposit. We 
know the results will satisfy you. May we 
expect the pleasure of a visit from you 11 
the near future? 
PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-12-22 apv.(p4001) 
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loided 
Removable label guides 
Metal tip guides 


Birds-eye view of 


San Francisco 


The Six Big 
Divisions of Library 
Bureau Service 


1. Special Service 
Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 

2. Specialized 

Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 
Library Department 
Schools of Filing 

3. Filing Systems— 

For Banks 

Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 

Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


4. Card Record Sys- 
tems — 
For Banks 
Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 
Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 
Safe Deposit 
Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 
5. Cabinets—Wood and 
Steel — 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 
6. Supplies 
Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 


San Francisco banks 


Boston 
Albany Cincinnati 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Baltimore Columbus 
Birmingham Denver 
Bridgeport Des Moines 
Buffalo Detroit 


Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton 


changed over in 8 months 


Eleven prominent banks in San Francisco were formerly 
keeping ledger accounts in loose leaf ledgers. Within 8 
months, every one of them adopted L. B. Card ledgers. 

The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, with the largest number 
of depositors in the U. S., installed the L. B. Card ledger in 
its main office a little more than a year ago. Today it is 
extending its use to 57 branches! 

The example of these eleven San Francisco banks is 
indicative of the general momentum all over the country 
toward the L. B. Card ledger. Compare it with any other 
system and mark its merits. 

Compare the time required to locate an account. On the 
one hand is the nuisance of awkward books and flimsy 
sheets of paper; on the other hand, the convenience of 
orderly cards that speed your fingers to the account wanted. 

Invite the nearest Library Bureau office to demonstrate 
what the L.B. Card ledger can do for your bank. 


gested 


Library Bureau 


Plans Makes Installs 
|Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Erie Louisville Portland Springfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Fall River Milwaukee Providence Syracuse San Francisco Oakland 
Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Seattle 
Houston . New Orleans St. Louis Washington F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles, 


ee & Wentworth 


Mc 
Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 
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What results? 


OU put in bookkeeping machines to save time. | 
Has that investment paid dividends in time 
saved and clerical efficiency? 


Do your bookkeepers get the ledgers posted and 
proved as promptly as you had hoped? Are depos- 
itors’ statements checked and out on time as you’d 
like? 

If there’s a hitch, this Baker- Vawter Ledger and 
Statement Tray may prove the solution. It certain- 
ly increases machine bookkeeping productivity. 

Faster work is accurately done with it—almost 
automatically. 

This Tray insures more postings per hour. And 
your bookkeepers will like to use it. 

Ask the Baker-Vawter man to call and show it 
to you. 


= ; 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


We serve and sell direct. 
Our own offices in 55 
cities. Phone or write 
Baker-VawterCo.,near- 
est large city. 

Manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
SanFrancisco,California. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland-Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Above is the indestruc- 
tible metal-tipped index 
guide. It insures ease of 
operation in all files. 


Use This Coupon 
Baker-Vawter Company 
Dept. B, Benton Mich. 


‘ Our machines are capable of greater production, 
we believe. You may tell us your plan for bringing 
4 about the efficiency we desire. 


Name 


State 
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